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Table  1.-  StatistiCEil  Summary 


PRICES 


:  1950-59 

:  1959-60 

1960-61 

Item 

:  Unit 

•    Dec.     •  Jan. 

•    Dec.     •  Jan. 

•  Nov. 

•  Dec.  '■ 

Jan. 

Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


GralnB  and  Hay  : 

Com,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Oats,  No.  1  White,  Chicago  :  Bushel 

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Barley,  No.  3,  Minneapolis   :  Bushel 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  Bushel 

Gra.Ln  sorghums ,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S.:  100  pounds 

Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   :  Bushel 

Hay,  No.  1  Alfsilfa,  baled,  Kansas  City   :  Ton 

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S  :  Ton 

Byproduct  Feeds    (buli)  : 

Stiftncinrd  bran,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo   :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

St.anflard  middlings,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Buffalo   :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Soybean  meal,  hk  percent  protein,  Chicago           :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.  kk'f)  protein  ...  ;  100  pounds 

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  protein,  Memphis  . . :  Ton 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.  kl'i  protein  ...  :  100  pomds 

Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  . :  Ton 
Peanut  meal,  1*5  percent  protein,  S.  E.  : 

milling  points   :  Ton 

Gluten  feed,  21  percent  protein,  Chicago  :  Ton 

HoTTii  ny  feed,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Brewers'  dried  grains,  2k  percent 

protein,  Milwaukee   :  Ton 

Distillers '  dried  grains,  28  percent  : 

protein,  Cincinnati   :  Ton 

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  .:  Ton 

Meat  meal,      50  percent  protein,  Chicago   :  Ton 

Fish  meal.,  60^  protein,Buffalo,f  .o.b.  seaboard    :  Ton 
Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated,  : 

Kansas  City   :  Ton 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  I6  percent  protein,  price  : 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.  •  :  100  pounds 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  :  100  pounds 

Molasses,  blackstrap,  New  York   :  Gallon 


1.17 
1.02 
.703 
.63k 
.589 
1.16 
.915 
1.68 
1.98 

30.00 
18.80 


Wt.lO 
1*8.90 

3.05 
'+5.50 
l^9.70 

3.12 
66.50 

h.32 
Gh.hO 

k.oh 
70.50 

57.75 
H.OO 
h3.90 


1.17 
1.02 

.709 
.633 
.590 
l.ll* 
.911 
1.73 

2.00 

30.00 
19.30 


1*0.90 
1+5.75 

3.17 
1*0.25 
1*6.00 

3.2] 

68.7; 

l*.l*7 
69.50 

i*.31 
76.00 

59.60 
1+7.00 
1*1+.  10 


1.10 

.959 
.797 
.715 
.677 
1.08 

.861+ 
1.50 
2.08 

29.00 
21.90 


35.60 
1+1.10 
2.85 
36.50 

1+2.20 
2.91+ 

62.10 
i+.19 

60.30 
1+.13 

71.90 
63.30 

1*1.80 

1+2.30 


l.ll* 

•  979 
.799 
.718 
.685 
1.11 
.81*8 
1.53 
2.07 

29.00 
22.20 


36.60 
1*1.50 

2.90 
35.25 
1*2.10 

2.96 

61*.  50 

!t.2l+ 
57.90 

l+.ll* 
68.75 

62.10 
1+3.00 
1+1.00 


960 
866 
631+ 
603 
588 
1.02 
.793 
1.1+2 
2.01 


30.50 
20.60 


33-90 
36.1+0 

2.81* 
31.70 
39.00 

2.89 
1*5.00 

3.85 
52.50 

3.56 
52.30 

52.60 
39.00 
38.10 


1.02 
.911 

.668 
.616 
.585 

l.Ol* 

.839 
1.1*1 

2.02 

29.00 
21.00 


37.75 
I+I+.85 

2.89 
38.10 
1+5.25 

2. 91+ 
55.15 

3.80 
52.25 

3.9^ 
53.00 

50.60 
1+1.50 
39.35 


1+9.00 
106.00 
102 . 50 
160.60 


51.75 
115.30 
110.95 
162.50 


52.80 
68.50 
67.50 
121.1*0 


56.50 
73.10 
72.80 
118.75 


5I+.2O 
65.1+0 
61+.  25 
89.00 


55.00 
71.25 
70.95 
89.00 


3.68 
1+.1+5 
3.87 
.162 


3.75 
I+.53 
3.90 
.160 


.65 
.33 

3.83 
.152 


3.67 
1*.36 
3.85 
.151+ 


3.57 
1+.22 
3.78 
.ll+O 


3.58 
1*.20 
3.75 
.11+5 


1/1.09 
.963 
l/.69h 
1/.615 
.598 
1/1.03 
"  .820 
1.1+6 
1/2.03 

28.50 
21.30 


2/1+0.50 
2/I+I+.50 

3.05 
2/37.50 
2/1+5.15 

3.09 
2/58.00 

l+.Ol 
2/51.75 

3.96 
2/55.75 

2/50.60 
2/I+I+.OO 
2/39. i+O 


1+6.70      1*8.1*0       1*6.1*0       1*1*. 85       1+6.80     1+9.85  2/51.60 


2/56.00 
2/ 61+. 05 
2/83.75 
2/89.00 


1+9.00     57.00      55.00      55-00      1*7.90     1+7.10  2/1+6.65 


3.65 
I+.29 
3-79 
2/.  151+ 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  irtiolesale 

prices  at  terminal  markets   

Five  oilseed  meals   

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

distillers'  dried  grains   

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


19l*7-lt.9=100 


19'+7- 
191+7- 
I9I+7- 

19^7- 
19^7- 


49=100 
1+9=100 
1+9=100 


63 

93 
91+ 
100 


1*9=100 1  83 
1+9=100;  86 


63 

97 
97 
106 


87 


Pet. 

61 

85 
89 
69 

78 
81+ 


Pet. 

61 


90 
72 

80 

85 


Pet. 

55 

72 
73 
62 

76 
81 


Pet. 

57 

76 
77 
65 

80 
82 


Pet. 

59 

2/80 
2/80 
2/72 

2/81+ 
81+ 


(January  average) 

Hog-com,  Chicago  j+/                         1950-59=  12.6 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price               1950-59=  13-8: 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago  5/              1950-59=  18.5 

Milk-feed,  U.  S.                              1950-59=  1.37 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S                      1950-59=  22.8 

Egg-feed,  U.  S                                 1950-59=  10.8; 

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S                   1950-59=  5.2; 

Commercial  broiler-feed,  U.  S.     .  1950-59=  ^+.5 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S                             19  50-59=  8.1 


LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  i  / 


Bushel 

15.6 

II+.2 

10.8 

10.9 

18.1+ 

17.2 

Bushel 

17.2 

16.1 

11.8 

12.1+ 

19.2 

17.8 

Bushel 

23.1 

23.7 

23.1 

22.8 

27.1 

26.2 

Pound 

1.52 

1.1*6 

1.51+ 

1.1+9 

1.61 

1.59 

Pound 

25.0 

2I+.I+ 

26.1 

21*. 8 

25.8 

25.3 

Pound 

11.0 

10.8 

9.1+ 

8.9 

1I+.2 

13.7 

Pound 

3.7 

3.8 

3.3 

3.1+ 

3.7 

3.9 

Pound 

3.1 

3.h 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

Pound 

7.0 

7.0 

8.9 

8.5 

8.0 

8.3 

1/15.9 
17.1 

1/21+.9 

I.  50 

21*. 7 

II.  7 
3.8 
3.6 
7.7 


1/  Average  for  the  3  weeks  ended  January  20.     2/  Average  for  the  first  1+  weeks  of  January.     3/  Units  of  com  or  other 
concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef  steer,  one  pound  of  chicken,  butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one 
dozen  eggs,    k/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn.    ^/  Based  on  price  of  beef  steers 
sold  out  of  first    hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 


Prices  compiled  from  VJall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 

Feed  prices  this  fall  and  winter  have  been  influenced  by  the  big  I96O 
feed  grain  crops,  fewer  hogs  and  laying  hens  on  farms,  and  a  6  cent  reduction 
in  the  price  support  for  corn.    During  November- January  feed  grain  prices  aver- 
aged 7  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  high-protein  feed  prices  were 
11  percent  lower.    Prices  of  both  of  these  groups  of  feeds  have  advanced  since 
November  vhen  they  reached  the  lowest  level  since  World  War  II,  but  in  January 
they  were  still  a  little  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

V/hile  feed  prices  are  down  from  a  year  ago,  livestock  prices  are  higher 
this  winter  than  last,  resulting  in  very  favorable  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 
relatively  low  feed  prices  are  expected  to  result  in  continued  heavy  feeding 
per  animal  unit  in  I96O-6I. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain  have 
advanced  from  the  seasonally  low  levels  reached  in  November,  but  are  still  be- 
low the  i960  national  average  support  rates.    Prices  of  these  grains  are  ex- 
pected to  advance  seasonally  during  the  first  half  of  I96I,  probably  rising 
to  near  the  I96O  support  prices  by  summer.    Prices  of  oats  and  barley  are  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  but  they  are  again  above  the  support  level  this  year. 
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Although  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  rose  11  percent  from  November  to 
January,  they  averaged  about  8  percent  lower  in  Janiiary  this  year  than  a  year 
earlier.    Prices  probably  will  continue  below  the  1959-60  level  this  winter, 
but  then  are  expected  to  show  more  strength  this  summer  than  last. 

The  total  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  I96O-61,  including  grains 
and  byproduct  feeds  is  estimated  at  273  million  tons,  12  million  tons  more  than 
in  1959-60.    Feed  grain  production  in  196O  reached  a  new  record  high  of  I68  mil- 
lion tons,  3  percent  over  1959  and  23  percent  above  the  195^-5^  average.  With 
numbers  of  hogs  and  poxiltry  increasing,  the  number  of  animal  units  to  be  fed  in 
I96O-61  is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  the  1959-60  level.    Feed  concentrate 
supplies,  however,  are  at  a  record  high  per  animal  unit. 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  totaled  I83  million  tons,  the  largest 
of  record  and  8  percent  larger  than  on  that  date  last  year.    Of  the  total 
stocks,  7^  million  tons  were  under  loan  or  owned  by  COG,  12  million  tons  more 
than  a  year  earlier.     "Free"  stocks  also  were  larger  than  the  comparable  stocks 
on  January  1,  I960. 

During  October -December  domestic  cons\amption  of  feed  grains  was  about 
the  same  as  the  record  consvimption  in  that  quarter  last  year.    Total  consvmrp- 
tion  of  feed  grains  for  the  entire  196O-61  feeding  year  probably  will  be  a 
little  above  the  record  level  in  1959-60.    The  big  feed  grain  crop,  however,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  total  196O-61  req.uirements  and  probably  will 
increase  the  carryover  into  I96I-62  by  8  to  10  million  tons  over  the  75  million 
tons  carried  over  into  I96O-61. 

Larger  quantities  of  each  of  the  four  feed  grains  have  been  placed  under 
price  support  so  far  during  196O-61  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959-60,  reflect- 
ing larger  crops  and  lower  prices.    The  total  for  the  year  probably  will  exceed 
the  19.1  million  tons  in  1959-60. 


CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Feed  Concentrate  Supply  Up  5  Percent; 
Heavy  Utilization  in  P3X>spect 

Another  record  supply  of  feed  concentrates  is  available  for  the  196O-61 
feeding  year,  totaling  273  miHion  tons,  5  percent  above  the  1959-60  supply. 
The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  I96O-61  is  estimated  to 
be  slightly  above  the  167  million  in  1959-60,  reflecting  increased  number  of 
cattle  and  expanding  production  of  hogs  and  poultry.    The  feeding  per  animal 
unit  is  expected  to  continue  heavy  this  year.    In  October-December,  total  disap- 
pearance of  feed  grains  was  about  the  same  as  in  that  quarter  of  1959^  even 
though  hog  and  poultry  nimbers  were  down  in  that  period  from  a  year  earlier. 
This  wo\ild  indicate  the  rate  of  feeding  for  the  entire  I96O-61  feeding  year  may 
exceed  the  record  high  of  .95  ton  in  1959-60.      Allowing  for  some  increase  in 
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Table    2 .-  Feed  concentrate  Lalance,  numbers  of  animal  units,  and  feed 
per  unit,  United  States,  year  beginning  October, 
average  195^-58,  annual  1955-60 


Average 

1950 

:  19;>o 

:  1959 

:  i960 

Item 

■I95I+-58 

19^5 

n  OCT 

:  195  ( 

:  y 

;  2/ 

MIX  • 

f'l  11  . 

Mix  • 

MIX . 

1  .IX . 

'  tons 

"bons 

"tons 

"tons 

tons 

"bons 

tons 

Supply- 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/ 

)p)i  )i 

39.1 

'+3' 3 

CO  1 
/9 . 1 

o( .  ( 

Production  of  feed  grains: 

Corn 

95 .0 

90 . 4- 

96.7 

95.0 

106.'+ 

iiy  .9 

T  OT  A 

121 .0 

Oats 

21.0 

2l4-.  1 

T  A  ' 

J.O  .  0 

.0 

22.7 

17.1 

T  A  A 
lo  .5 

Barley 

9'9 

rN  i.'C 
9.0 

9'1 

10  0 

11  )i 
XX .  4 

TO  T 
XO  .  X 

TO  0 

10 .  d 

SorghuiM  grain 

10  .  '-I- 

<  A 
0  .C 

r  A 
9.0 

15.0 

17.1 

T  )i 

XD  -  ^1- 

TV  0 
17.9 

Total  production 

Ij  (  •  -1- 

i3u.y 

■L5  (  .o 

1  AH 
XDO  .  p 

Imports  of  feed  grains 

A 
.  0 

•  y 

•  9 

I, 

.  5 

.5 

\/heat  and  rye  fed 

1.0 

1  • 

X  .  D 

0  0 
2.3 

0  0 

0  0 

Byproduct  feeds  fed 

pL  1 

C.'-r  «  J_ 

c-M-  .  D 

OT  1 

OV  ^ 

9V  ^ 

Total  supply 

^OX  .  w 

979  n 

Uti  li  zat j.on,  Oc  to  ber— Septembe  r 

Concentrates  fed  ^/ 

Corn 

(9'0 

'7V  Q 
(  (  "3 

An 

OX.  ^ 

qA  t 
90.3 

Oats 

T  A  A 

dO  .  1 

1  T  0 

X  f  .0 

Xf  .D 

To  A 

xy .  D 

1  )i  A 

Barley  and  sorghum  grain 

XX.U 

y.o 

XU  • 

TO  0 

12.9 

1  li  1 

X4  .  X 

1  A  q 

XO  .  T 

X  (  .>-' 

Ivheat  and  rye 

n  A 
1.0 

1'9 

1.5 

T  A 

l.D 

0  0 
2.3 

0  0 

9  n 
d  •u 

Oilseed  cake  and  neal 

lU  .  J. 

9"^ 

TO  A 

XU .  0 

n  A 
XX.  0 

11  -2 

XX.  3 

XX.  ^ 

Aninial  protein  feeds 

3.1 

3.3 

3.1 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

Other  byproduct  feeds 

TO  n 
Ld  .(J 

XI .  D 

11. 5 

12.3 

10  0 
Xc; .  d 

TO  ("1 

12.9 

1  9  it 

'T'r>"t*Qn     r»  r>Ti  *^  0  n  4" 'r'Q  4"  0  G  "Pf^rl 
XDOclJ.    0  UliO  c  J 1  OX  ci.  Oc  0  XCU. 

X  J^l  .VJ 

X       .  0 

xjy  .D 

X?J  .  7 

x,i<_  .y 

1  a9  A 

XOJ  oO 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food  and  industry 

lii.O 

12.5 

TO  A 

Ici.D 

TO  )i 
12.4 

13 .0 

TO  0 
13.0 

13.0 

ExXports 

A  Q 

A  1 
0  •  X 

1  •  3 

in  c: 
XU.5 

19  9 

Xil  .  £1 

TO  0 

12.  U 

Total  utilization 

157.9 

~\  fro  C 

150. 5 

T  AO  ^ 

Xo2 . 

T  VO  0 

X  (9 . 2 

1  Al,  1 
XO'+ .  X 

T  QQ  Q 

loo .  0 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis 

(  .0 

-L53  "D 

X;?X.D 

1  Al  0 
XDX  .  d. 

1  vA  A 
X  (0 .0 

1  AA  Q 
XOO  .  3 

189 .0 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

51.6 

43.3 

U8.9 

59.1 

67.7 

74.7 

84.0 

Supply  and  utilization  per 

CliiJ.IUclJ_     UJiX  U 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 

209.2 

196.9 

200.5 

220.3 

2i|.6.5 

261.0 

273.0 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 

136.  il 

132.0 

130.6 

139.6 

153.5 

158.9 

163.8 

Grain-consuming  animal 

units  (Mil.) 

164.2 

165.6 

161.8 

161.6 

169.4 

166.7 

167.5 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

1.27 

1.19 

1.2i| 

1.36 

1.46 

1.57 

1.63 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

.83 

.80 

.81 

.86 

.91 

.95 

.98 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  January  I961. 

3/  Stocks  of  corn  and  sorgh'ujn  grain  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

4/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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feeding  in  January- Sept ember  over  a  year  earlier,  the  total  tonnage  of  all  feed 
concentrates  fed  in  the  196O-61  October -September  feeding  year  will  be  a  little 
above  the  159  million  tons  fed  in  1959-60.    Total  feed  concentrates  used 
domestically  and  for  export  probably  wotild  increase  by  around  5  million  tons 
over  the  l64  million  tons  in  1959-60.    The  carryover  of  feed  grains  into  196I- 
62  in  this  event  vould  increase  aroiond  8  to  10  million  tons  over  the  75  million 
tons  carried  over  last  year. 

Feed  Grain  Supply  Up  12  Million  Tons 

Carryover  stocks,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  of  feed  grains  all  set 
records  in  196O  and  boosted  the  196O-61  supply  of  feed  grains  to  a  new  high  of 
2^^  million  tons,  12  million  more  than  in  1959-60.    Total  feed  grain  production 
increased  3  percent  over  1959  to  I68  million  tons,  continuing  the  upward  trend 
of  recent  years.    Since  1955 ^  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  has  gone  up 
36  percent  and  production  has  increased  nearly  30  percent.    Average  yield  per 
acre  of  com  and  sorgh\jm  grain  set  new  highs  in  I960,  and  yields  of  oats  and 
barley  were  only  slightly  below  the  I958  high.    The  average  of  1.22  tons  per 
harvested  acre  for  the  four  feed  grains  in  i960  compares  with  1.15  tons  in  1959 
and  .90  ton  in  1955  (table  26). 

The  feed  grain  crop  in  196O-61  is  expected  to  again  exceed  domestic  use 
and  exports  as  it  has  each  year  since  1952.    Total  disappearance  is  likely  to 
be  a  little  above  the  157  million  tons  in  1959-60.    But  the  record  i960  crop 
probably  will  exceed  total  use  by  around  8  to  10  million  tons,  boosting  the 
carryover  into  I961  a  similar  amount. 

Com  Supply  Totals  Over 
^1  Billion  Bushels ; 
Disappearance  Heavy 

The  total  com  supply  for  I96O-61  is  estimated  at  6,1^3  million  bushels, 
330  million  bushels,  or  6  percent,  more  than  in  1959-60.    The  i960  crop  was 
estimated  in  December  at  ^,353  million  bushels,  about  2  percent  above  the  big 
crop  in  1959*    Although  much  of  the  crop  in  the  Com  Belt  was  late  in  maturing, 
frost  damage  this  last  fall  was  relatively  light  because  frost  was  later  than 
usual. 

Disappearance  of  corn  is  expected  to  be  heavy  in  196O-61,  probably 
exceeding  the  record  qtiantity  in  1959-60.    While  lateness  of  frost  averted  soft 
corn  this  year,  much  of  the  com  was  harvested  with  higher  than  average  mois- 
'ture  content.    Farmers  may  again  find  it  necessary  to  feed  the  high-moistxire 
com  this  year  before  next  spring  to  minimize  spoilage  in  storage.  During 
October-December,  disappearance  of  corn  totaled  1,^^2  million  bushels,  includ- 
ing grain  equivalent  of  com  in  silage,  hogged  off,  etc.,  23  million  more  than 
in  the  same  quarter  of  1959  and  the  highest  on  record  for  the  quarter. 
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Table  3   •-  Feed  grains:    Supplies  and  utilization.  United  States, 
average  I95I4-58,  annual  I958-6I 


Marketing 

Supply 

Utilization 

year 
beginning 
1/ 

Carry- 
over 

:  Produc 
:  tion 

-  :  Imports 

:  ^ 

=  Total 

: Livestock 
:  feed  3/ 

•  Food  and 

•  indus- 

•  trial  use 

'■    Seed  = 

Exports  : 

y  : 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

Average 

1951^-58 
1958 

1959  5/ 

1960  "b/ 

1961  6/ 

1,202 
1,  ^10 
1,  530 
1,789 
2,000 

3,393 
3,801 
4,281 
i+,353 

1 
1 
1 
1 

l+,596 
5  272 
5,812 
6,lU3 

2,842 
3,226 
3,511 
3,625 

266 
289 
289 
290 

12 
13 
13 
13 

152 
214 
210 
215 

3,272 
3,742 
4,023 
4,143 

Oats 

Average 

195^^-56 
1958 

1959  5/ 

1960  6/ 

1961  6/ 

288 
325 
368 
268 
300 

1,359 
1,1+16 
1,066 
1,162 

Ih 
3 
2 

5 

1,661 
l,h36 

1, 176 
1,215 
1,002 

987 

39 
hi 
k2 
k2 

105 
90 
81 
81 

2k 
30 
43 
25 

1,344 
1,376 
1, 168 
1,135 

Barley 


1954-5^ 

123 

4l4 

23 

560 

214 

89 

26 

83 

412 

1958 

168 

475 

14 

657 

228 

90 

27 

117 

462 

1959  5/ 

195 

422 

18 

635 

232 

92 

25 

118 

467 

i960  6/ 

168 

423 

15 

606 

239 

92 

25 

85 

441 

1961  6/ 

165 

Sorghum 

grain 

Average 

1954- -^B 

113 

372 

485 

203 

9 

3 

59 

274 

1958 

309 

610 

919 

297 

9 

3 

100 

409 

1959  5/ 

510 

585 

1,095 

399 

12 

3 

99 

513 

i960  6/ 

582 

638 

1,220 

405 

12 

3 

100 

520 

1961  6/ 

700 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  October  1  for  corn  and  sorghurn  grain;  July  1  for  oats  and  barley.    2/  In- 
cludes grain  equivalent  of  products.     3/'  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
4/  Corn,  sorghum  grain  and  oats,  grain  only;  barley  includes  grain  equivalent  of  malt.    _5/  Preliminary. 
b/  Based  on  indications  in  January  I96I. 


Table  4  .-  Feed  grains:    January  1  stocks,  total  and  per  animal  unit, 
average  1955-59,  annual  1954-61 


January  1  stocks 

V 

:  Grain- 

Year 

•  Sorghum 

:  consuming 

:    Stocks  per 

Com 

:  Oats 

:  Barley 

:  grain 

:  Total 

:  animal 

:  animal  unit 

:  units  2/ 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Mil. 

Lb. 

Average 

1955-59 

94.6 

15.3 

7.8 

10.4 

128.1 

164.0 

1,  562 

1954 

75.2 

12.9 

4.3 

2.3 

94.7 

156.7 

1,209 

1955 

79.8 

15.5 

6.8 

5.5 

107.6 

161.5 

1,333 

1956 

86.3 

16.7 

7.4 

6.3 

116.7 

165.6 

1,409 

1957 

95.7 

12.7 

7.0 

5.7 

121.1 

161.8 

1,497 

1958 

101.1 

l4.9 

8.6 

14.5 

139.1 

161.6 

1,722 

1959 

110.0 

16.7 

9.4 

20.1 

156.2 

169.4 

1,844 

i960 

123.0 

12.3 

8.7 

24.6 

168.6 

166.7 

2,023 

1961  3/ 

131.6 

13.6 

8.4 

28.9 

182.5 

167.5 

2,179 

1/  stocks  in  all  positions,  including  Government-ovned.  2/  Grain-consuming  .mimal  units  fed  during 
feeding  year  beginning  October  1.     3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  5  •-  Corn:     Receipts  at  primary  markets  and  terminal  stocks,  by  weeks,  October-January  I958-6O 

195"H^ 


Period  l/ 


1959-60 


1960-61 


ll 

Market 

•    Terminal  • 

Market 

•     Terminal  • 

Market 

Terminal 

receipts  2/ 

•ijiarket  stocks* 

receipts  2/ 

•market  stocks* 

receipts  2/ 

•  market  stocks 

±,UUU    DU ■ 

x,uuu  ou.« 

1  nnn  Tin 

X,UUU  DU. 

X,  UUU  DU» 

±,UUU  DU. 

1 

1,864 

QQ  c;Co 

00, 5Dj 

3,297 

102,055 

5,504 

94,960 

Q 
0 

86, 942 

3,  J'iJ 

T  n 0   Q )i  )p 

95,062 

■1-5 

GO , 

^  AAn 

xUfd  ^  (doy 

^  von 

5,  f39 

95,316 

d.tL 

AA  1  Aft 
00,  J.OO 

7,273 

XU4, 7X0 

6,164 

95,274 

^9 

XX ^  uxo 

9, 99  1 

XU  f ,  \Jy"r 

A  t^iiQ 

0, 54-c: 

90, 290 

c 

95,067 

13,  135 

111  Ato 

13,  '+0  { 

101, 162 
107,798 

±r 

l4,086 

1  1  '7  Qoji 

1  Q    )l  AT 
-l-J,  TOl 

■L9 

XX^  DO  [ 

-1       Ji JtA 

n  )i  Ji  )i 0 
J,  4- ,  *4-hU 

1  Ol    1  ]i  c: 

OA  on^ 
£;U,  £1  (D 

1  1  tr    0  Ti 

115, 3  fl 

6,698 

6  872 

loy,  ^^3^+ 

124,633 

i  ( ,  DDc: 
16, 672 

X3U,  ( XU 

3 

108, 908 
106,  644 

11,486 

128  688 

10 

5,376 

9,925 

134,352 

9,699 

133,669 

17 

6,617 

102,752 

7,331 

5,565 

134, 765 

7,261 
6,756 

138, 505 

2k 

6,763 

101, 284 

135,735 

136,820 

31 

6,030 

100,026 

100,815 

3,091 

136, 123 

3,076 

138,025 

7 

5,829 

2,522 
6,435 

134,147 

3,951 

137, 117 
136,097 

14 

6, 527 

100, 563 

132,660 

6,750 

21 

7,  579 
6,856 

98,198 

5,279 

131.634 
129,388 

7,939 

133,616 

28 

97,973 

6,272 

6,480 

3/132,000 

Week  ended: 
October 


November 


January 


 —  »  ~  7  ^   

1/  Stocks  at  terminal  markets  on  Saturday  and  market  rec 

;e  footnote  1,  table  7.  3/ 


ended  previous  Thursday.     2/  Re- 


e  ipts  for  week 
Preliminary. 


ceipts  at  13  primary  markets,  see 

Table   6  .-  Corn:     Receipts  by  grades  at  5  principal  markets,  December  1953-60  1/ 


Average 

J  1953-57 

195B 

1959 

I960 

Grade 

Percentage 

•Pe rcentage 

•Percentage 

•  Percentage 

Quantity 

of  total 

•  Quanti  ty 

'•  of  total 

:  Quantity 

:  of  total 

:  Quantity 

:    of  total 

1,000  bu. 

Pet. 

1,000  bu. 

Pet. 

1,000  bu. 

Pet. 

1,000  bu. 

Pet. 

1 

1,724 

11 

2,786 

15 

218 

1 

175 

1 

2 

4,524 

27 

8,448 

45 

1,736 

10 

1,683 

13 

3 

4,614 

28 

4,364 

23 

5,718 

34 

4,604 

35 

4 

3,181 

19 

2,010 

11 

5,777 

35 

3,641 

28 

5 

1,478 

9 

633 

3 

2,474 

15 

2,459 

19 

Sample 

985 

6 

6l4 

3 

816 

5 

603 

4 

Total 

Id, 506 

100 

18,855 

100 

16,739 

100 

13,165 

100 

1/  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Omaha  and  St.  Louis. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Grain  Division,jAl'!S. 


Table    7.-  Feed  grains:     Receipts  at  primary  markets,  December, 
average  1954-58,  I958,  1959  and  September-December  196O 


December 

I960 

Item 

•  Average 
:  1954-58 

':  1958 

:  1959 

:  September 

October 

;  November 

December 

:  1,000  bu 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu.    1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Corn,  13  markets  l/ 
Oats,  13  markets  1/ 
Barley,  4  markets  2/ 

:  33,572 
:  7,834 
:  12,067 

29, 600 
7,381 
13,606 

31,974 
6,412 
11,378 

21,109 
16,046 
23,731 

29,939 
6,263 
14,429 

78,466 
4,461 
12,  540 

29, 730 
2,820 
11, 568 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux 
City,  St.  Joseph,  V/ichita  and  Toledo. 

0/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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This  included  1,3^2  million  "bushels  consumed  domestically ,  slightly  above  a  year 
earlier,  and  79  million  exported,  up  13  million  bushels,  from  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  entire  196O-61  marketing  year,  total  disappearance  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  ^,023  million  "bushels  of  last  year  by  around  100  million  bushels.  This 
■woiild  leave  a  carryover  on  October  1,  I961,  of  around  2.0  billion  bushels,  more 
than  200  million  above  the  carryover  on  October  1,  I960. 


Quality  of  Com  Marketings 
Again  Belov  Average 

Com  received  at  5  principal  markets  during  December  again  graded  belov 
average  this  year  and  showed  little  improvement  over  the  quality  of  receipts  for 
December  1959-     Of  the  total  December  receipts  at  5  principal  midvestem  mar- 
kets, only  ik  percent  graded  No.  2  or  better  compared  with  11  percent  last  year 
and  38  percent  for  the  1953-57  average  (table  6).     On  the  other  hand,  23  percent 
graded  No.  5  and  Sample  compared  with  20  percent  last .year  and  15  percent  for 
the  5-year  average.     The  low  quality  of  the  com  receipts  in  December  reflects 
the  late  maturity  of  substantial  quantities  of  com  in  the  Com  Belt  which  was 
still  high  in  mositure  content  in  December.    Normal  drying  weather  this  winter 
and  spring  would  res\ilt  in  com  improving  in  quality  during  the  next  few  months 
Last  year  high  humidity  over  large  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  res\ilted  in  com  remaining  high  in  moistiire  throughout  this  period. 

Receipts  of  com  at  the  13  primary  markets  increased  during  October  and 
early  November,  reaching  a  seasonal  high  of  20.3  million  bushels  for  the  week 
ended  November  19-    Following  this  seasonal  high,  receipts  dropped  rathesr  shiStcp 
sharply  in  December  (table  5)-    The  seasonal  peak  was  reached  at  about  the  same 
time  as  in  1959^  but  later  than  in  1958-    Stocks  of  com  at  terminal  markets 
increased  more  than  30  million  bushels  .'from  October  to  January.     The  132 
million  bushels  at  terminal  markets  on  January  28  was  a  little  above  the  level 
a  year  earlier. 

Sorghum  Grain  Supply  Exceeds 
1.2  Billion  Bushfels 

Record  production  and  carryover  stocks  boosted  the  196O-61  sorghum  grain 
supply  to  1,220  million  bushels,  11  percent  above  the  big  supply  in  1959-60  and 
more  than  double  the  195^-58  average.    During  October-December,  disappearance  of 
sorghimi  grain  totaled  188  million  bushels,  30  million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Total  January  1  stocks  of  1,032  million  bushels  were  18  percent  over  January  1, 
i960.      While    disappearance    in  the  first  quarter  was  down,  the  quantity  placed 
under  xhe  price  support  program  increased  from  76  million  to  I30  million  bushels 
A  total  of  696  million  bushels  was  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC  on  January  1,  128 
million  more  than  a  year  earlier  (table  8).    The  stocks  outside  the  price  sup- 
port program  were  only  a  little  larger  than  a  year  ago,  which  will  tend  to  limit 
the  rate  of  disappearance  dioring  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year. 
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Domestic  disappearance  for  the  entire  marketing  year  may  be  a  little, 
if  any,  larger  than  the  klk  million  bushels  consumed  in  1959-60.  Exports 
are  expected  to  continue  near  the  level  of  the  last  2  years  of  close  to  100 
million  bushels.    In  this  event,  the  carryover  would  increase  to  'JOO  million 
bushels  on  next  October  1,  more  than  a  100  million  above  the  carryover  on 
October  1,  I96O. 

Reduced  Consumption  of  Oats 
Increases  January  1  Stocks 

Domestic  use  of  oats  during  July-December  totaled  56I  million  bushels, 
dovn  12  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    The  I8  million  bushels  exported  was 
■well  below  the  29  million  for  the  first  half  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year. 
The  total  supply  of  oats  for  I96O-6I  was  1,435  million  bushels,  practically 
the  same  as  the  supply  in  1959-60.    Stocks  on  January  1  increased  80  million 
bushels  from  a  year  earlier  to  85I  million  bushels  because  of  reduced  con- 
sijmption  during  the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year.    Carryover  of  oats 
next  July  1  probably  will  be  considerably  above  the  268  million  bushels  on 
July  1,  i960. 

Barley  Stocks  on  January  1  a 
Little  Below  I96O  Level 

Stocks  of  barley  on  January  1  totaled  352  million  bushels,  10  million 
bushels  below  a  year  earlier.    Domestic  use  during  July-December  of  202  mil- 
lion bushels  was  slightly  more  than  in  the  first  half  of  1959-60.  Exports 
of  k-3  million  bushels  were  down  25  million  from  those  in  the  same  period  of 
1959-    Carryover  of  barley  on  July  1,  I96I  probably  \r±ll  be  about  the  same 
as  the  168  million  bushels  carried  over  on  July  1,  I96O. 

Larger  Quantities  of  Feed  Grains 
Going  Under  Price  Support 

Through  December  I96O,  farmers  had  placed  larger  quantities  of  each  of 
the  four  feed  grains  under  price  support  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959* 
The  152  million  bushels  of  com  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  was 
30  million  bushels  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959;  and  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  record  for  that  period.    The  I30  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain 
placed  under  price  support  also  was  substantially  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1959^  hut  was  below  the  large  quantities  placed  under  price  support 
in  the  same  period  of  1958.    Larger  quantities  of  oats  and  barley  also  had 
been  placed  under  price  support  through  December  this  year  than  last,  but 
the  volume  of  these  grains  "VTas  substantially  below  the  large  quantities  placed 
under  the, program  in  1957  and  1958.    Increased  price  support  activity  this 
year  reflects  the  larger  feed  grain  crops  and  lower  prices  in  the  early  months 
of  the  1960-61  marketing  year  than  a  year  earlier.    The  total  quantity  of  the 
k  feed  grains  placed  under  price  support  in  I96O-6I  probably  will  exceed  the 
19.1  million  tons  placed  under  price  support  in  1959-60. 
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January  1  Stocks  of  Feed  Grains 
Up  Nearly  lCT4111ion  Tons 

January  1  ;stocks  of  the  foiir  feed  grains  in  all  positions  totaled  nearly 
183  million  tons,  ih  million  tons  or  8  percent  more  than  on  that  date  last  year. 
Stocks  of  com,  oats,  and  sorghum  grain  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  while  barley 
stocks  vere  slightly  smaller.     The  big  stocks  were  again  larger  than  in  any 
past  year  either  in  total  or  in  relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed. 

The  183  million  tons  included  7^  million  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC, 
leaving  109  million  tons  outside  of  the  price  support  program.     Stocks  outside 
of  the  price  support  program  were  slightly  larger  than  the  107  million  tons  a 
year  earlier.    Last  year's  total  of  169  million  tons  included  62  million  imder 
loan  or  owned  by  CCC.    Quantities  of  each  of  the  four  feed  grains  under  the 
price  support  program  are  shown  in  table  8. 


October-December  Disappearance 
Of  Feed  Grains 


Disappearance  of  feed  grains,  which  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  recent  years,  probably  will  rise  again  in  196O-61.    During  October-December 
combined  disappearance  of  the  four  feed  grains  totaled  52  million  tons,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  that  quarter  in  1959  and  22  percent  above  the  195^-58 
average  (table  21).    With  hog  and  poultry  production  increasing,  disappearance 
during  January-September  probably  will  be  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of 
i960.    The  3-6  million  tons  of  the  four  feed  grains  exported  were  slightly  above 
a  year  earlier. 

Slightly  More  Livestock  and  Poultry 
to  'be'  Fed  This  Year 

The  total  number  of  livestock  and  po\iltry  to  be  fed  in  I96O-61,  in 
terms  of  grain -cons\ming  animal  units,  is  estimated  at  I67.5  million  units, 
slightly  more  than  in  1959-60.     Livestock  and  poultry  numbers  were  below  a  year 
earlier  this  fall  and  winter,  but  some  pickup  in  nimibers  is  expected  in  April - 
September  compared  with  that  period  of  I960. 

Fewer  hogs  are  on  farms  this  winter  than  last  as  a  result  of  a  17  percent 
reduction  in  the  I960  spring  pig  crop  and  3  percent  fewer  fall  pigs.     This  will 
hold  hog  numbers  below  a  year  earlier  through  the  early  months  of  1961.  This 
spring  and  simmer  hog  numbers  will  probably  increase  relative  to  I960,  since 
producers  plan  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  1961  spring  pig  crop. 
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Table    8.-  Feed  grains:     Total  stocks  and  quantities  under  loan 
and  oiraed  by  CCC,  January  1,  I96C  and  I96I 


Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

•  Gorghum 

grain 

Item 

i960  : 

1961 

i960  : 

1961 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  i960  : 

1961 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

M.il. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Under  loan  and  ow.ed  by  CCC  l/ 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu . 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Old  grain  resealed 

l'^5 

22k 

39 

19 

35 

27 

13 

Ik 

Under  price  support  from 

preceding  crop  2/ 

122 

152 

6 

16 

26 

33 

75 

130 

Ovraed  by  CCC 

1,225 

12 

11 

63 

52 

keo 

552 

Total 

1,2+92 

1,82k 

57 

1+6 

121+ 

112 

568 

6q6 

Not  under  price  support  3/ 

2,901 

2,876 

71^ 

805 

238 

2i+0 

310 

336 

Total  stocks 

^393 

4,700 

771 

851 

362 

352 

878 

1,032 

2/  Total  quantity  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreenent  less  repaynients  through  December  31. 
3/  Residual. 


Cable  9  .-  Feed  grains:     Quantities  placed  under  price  support. 

United  States,  I956-6O  l/ 


Total  for  season 


Through  December  3I 


Grain 

Unit 

1956 

1958 

i960 

:  1957 

:  1959 

:      1959  : 

Corn 

Mil.  bu. 

1+77 

369 

381 

529 

122 

152 

Oats 

36 

61 

8k 

8 

8 

17 

Barley 

n 

77 

1I+2 

107 

1+1 

31 

37 

Sorghum  grain 

1+0 

293 

276 

115 

76 

130 

Total 

Mil.  tons 

16.9 

22.9 

22.3 

19-1 

6.1+ 

9.1 

1/  Placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement. 

Table  10.-  Feed  grains 

Prices  received  by 

farmers  on 

January  15 

and  support  prices,  I958-6I 

Average  price  received 

:         National  average 

support 

by  farmers,  January  15 

price  for  crop 

of: 

Feed  grain 

Unit 

1959 

:  i960 

:  1961 

':  1958 

:  1959 

i960 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Corn 

Bushel 

1.02 

.979 

.963 

1/1.36 

2/1.12 

2/1.06 

Oats 

Bushel 

.590 

.685 

.598 

.61 

.50 

.50 

Barley 

Bushel 

.991 

.848 

.820 

.93 

.77 

.77 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt. 

1.73 

1.53 

1.1+6 

1.83 

1.52 

1.52 

1/  National  average  support  rates  for  producers  in  the  commercial  area  who  planted  within  their 
acreage  allotments  or  Soil  Bank  base  acreage.     In  1958  there  was  a  basic  support  of  $1,06  per 
bushel  to  nonconipliers  in  the  commercial  area. 

2/  National  average  rate  available  to  all  producers. 
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Grain  feeding  of  cattle  has  "been  a  little  heavier  this  year  than  last. 
Last  October,  there  were  2  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  earlier  and 
on  January  1  there  were  6  percent  more.    The  numbers  of  layers  on  farms  Janu- 
ary 1  this  year  was  down  k  percent  from  a  yeax  earlier  but  numbers    are  in- 
creasing and  probably  will  be  above  a  year  earlier  this  summer.  Turkey  producers 
are  planning  to  increase  the  number  raised  in  I96I. 

While  livestock  production  is  lower  this  winter  than  last,  prices  are 
higher.    During  November- January  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products  averaged  about  8  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  prices  received  for  feed  grains  were  7  percent  lower.  Feed 
prices,  which  have  been  low  in  relation  to  livestock  prices  since  1957^  have 
become  relatively  lower  this  winter.    The  hog-com,  beef  steer-corn,  egg- feed 
and  dairy  product-feed  price  ratios  are  all  substantially  above  average.  Low 
feed  cost  this  year   is  expected  to  result  in  continued  heavy  feeding  of  ^ains 
and  other  concentrates  per  animal  unit. 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Advance 
From  Low  November  Level 

Prices  of  feed  grains  and  a  number  of  the  byproduct  feeds  advanced  d\ir- 
ing  December  and  January  from  low  points  reached  in  November.    Prices  received 
by  farmers  for  feed  grains  dropped  to  55  percent  of  the  19^7-^4-9  average  in 
November,  the  lowest  level  since  January  19^3*    Prices  rose  8  percent  from 
November  to  January  and  in  January  they  were  only  3  percent  lower  than  a  year 
earlier. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  dropped  to  87  cents  per 
bushel  in  November,  12  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  lowest  in  18 
years.    From  November  to  January  corn  prices  rose  11  percent  to  '96  cents  per 
bushel,  much  more  than  the  average  seasonal  rise  of  about  5  percent  for  these 
2  months.    Com  prices  in  January  were  only  2  cents  per  bushel  below  the  mid- 
January  price  last  year,  but  were  10  cents  below  the  national  average  support 
price  of  $1.06  per  bushel.    They  are  expected  to  continue  to  advance  seasonally 
during' the  next  few  months —  probably  rising  to  near  the  support  level  by  late 
spring  or  summer. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  sorghum  grain  averaged  $1.14-2  per  cwt. 
during  October-December,  8  cents  lower  than  in  that  period  of  1959  an<i  10  cents 
below  the  national  average  support  level.    Average  prices  advanced  5  cents  per 
cwt.  from  December  to  January  and  gome  further  seasonal  increase  is  expected 
this  spring.    The  mid- January  average  price  of  $1.46  per  cwt.  for  sor^um 
grain  was  85  percent  of  the  average  price  of  com  in  that  month,  a  little  lower 
than  the  90.4  percent  for  the  1950-59  average  (table  12). 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  oats  in  January  averaged  60  ceiifes  per 
bushel,  nearly  9  cents  lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  10  cents  above  the  national 
average  support.  Prices  are  higher  than  average  relative  to  com,  although  not 
as  high  as  a  year  ago .  The  January  price  of  oats  per  cwt .  was  IO9  percent 
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Table  11  .-  Feed  grains:    Prices  at  specified  markets,  by  weeks, 
October- January  I959-6O  and  I96O-6I  l/ 


Com,  Yellow,  Chicat:o 

Cats,  No. 2 

Barley,  No. 3 

Milo,  No. 2 

',:eek 
ended 

1050_60           •  1960-61 

Tiinneapolis 

I-'inneapolis 

Kansas  City 

No. 2  :  No. 3  :  No.?  :  No. 2  :  No. 3  :  No. 5 

1959- *  1960- 

60   ;  61 

1959- -1960- 

60  ;  61 

1959-  ■  1960- 

60    ;  61 

Del. 

Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu  . 

bu. 

l;u. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

I'U  . 

ci-rt. 

cvt . 

October  7 

1.22 

1.20 

1.17 

1.12 

1.11 

•  71 

.62 

1.09 

1.06 

1.66 

1^57 

11+ 

1.11 

1.08 

1.02 

1.12 

1.10 

1.03 

•  72 

.62 

1.11 

1.08 

1.66 

1^55 

21 

1.09 

1.G6 

.98 

1.09 

1.08 

.  C'O 

.73 

.60 

1.11 

1.06 

1.63 

1.55 

28 

1.11 

1.07 

.98 

1.07 

1.04 

.96 

•  72 

.62 

1.13 

1.10 

1.63 

1.58 
1.62 

November  h 

1.1' 

1.09 

1.00 

i.ou 

1.01 

.91 

.73 

.62 

1.13 

1.06 

1.62 

11 

1.15 

1.11 

1.01 

1.02 

1.00 

.90 

.73 

.61 

1.10 

1.03 

1.62 

1.61 

18 

1.1k 

1.10 

1.02 

.97 

.93 

.79 

.72 

•  57 

1.11 

1.01 

1.62 

1.55 

25 

1.12 

1.10 

1.00 

.96 

.92 

•  79 

.71 

.59 

1.10 

.99 

1.60 

1.53 

December  2 

1.12 

1.09 

1.00 

.97 

•  9k 

.86 

.72 

.62 

1.08 

1.03 

1.61 

1.56 

0 

1.12 

1.09 

1.00 

1.02 

'99 

.89 

•  72 

.60 

1.08 

1.06 

1.66 

1.60 

16 

1.12 

1.10 

1.01 

1.03 

1.01 

.92 

.71 

.61 

1.10 

1.03 

1.72 

1.62 

23 

1.12 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.03 

.9k 

.71 

.62 

1.09 

1.02 

1.70 

1.63 

30 

l.ll^ 

1.13 

1.03 

1.10 

1.08 

•  98 

.72 

.62 

1.08 

1.03 

1.70 

1.66 

January  6 

1.16 

1.14 

l.OU 

1.11 

1.08 

.99 

•  72 

.62 

1.12 

1.01 

1.72 

1^71 

13 

1.17 

1.13 

1.0k 

1.11 

1.10 

.99 

.73 

.61 

1.11 

l.OS 

1.71 

1.78 

20 

1.18 

1.16 

1.05 

1.10 

1.09 

1.00 

.72 

.61 

1.12 

1.0k 

1.72 

1.73 

1/  Weekly  average  prices  weighted  by  car lot  sales. 


Table  12.-  Feed  grains:     Coniparison  of  prices  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers, 
October-January,  average  1950-59,  1959-60  and  I96O-6I  1,' 


Corn 

Oats 

:  Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

Month 

Price  per 

Price  per 

•Percentage 

•  Price  per 

•Percentage 

'  Price  per 

Percentage 

100  lb. 

100  lb. 

■  of  corn 

i     100  lb. 

•     of  corn 

100  lb. 

of  com 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Average 

1950-59 

94.8 

94.8 

October 

2.29 

2.17 

2.17 

1.92 

83.8 

November 

2.20 

2.27 

103.2 

2.23 

101.4 

1.96 

89.1 

December 

2.29 

2.32 

101.3 

2.25 

98.3 

2.03 

88.6 

January 

2.29 

2.33 

101.7 

2.27 

99.1 

2.07 

90.4 

1959-60 

1.48 

83.6 

October 

1.77 

2.03 

114.7 

1.80 

101.7 

November 

1.75 

2.09 

119.4 

1.83 

104.6 

1.51 

86.3 

December 

1.71 

2.12 

124.0 

1.80 

105.3 

1.50 

87.7 

January 

1.75 

2.14 

122.3 

1.77 

101.1 

1^53 

87.4 

1960-61 

October 

1.77 

1.87 

105.6 

1.76 

99.4 

1.42 

80.2 

November 

1.55 

1.84 

118.7 

1.65 

106.5 

1.42 

91.6 

December 

1.63 

1.83 

112.3 

1.75 

107.4 

1.41 

86.5 

January 

1.72 

1.87 

108.7 

1.71 

99.4 

1.46 

84.9 

1/  Average  prices  per  bushel  were  converted  to  price  per  100  pounds  on  basis  of  the  following 
weights  per  bushel;     corn,  56  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds  and  barley,  48  pounds. 
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of  the  price  of  corri;,  compared  with  122  percent  in  January  I96O  and  the  I95O-59 
January  average  of  ahout  102  percent.    Barley  prices    are  about    average  in 
relation  to  corn  and  above  the  i960  support  level . . 


Domestic  Use  of  Oilseed  Meal 
Up  6  Percent;  Exports  Down 

Domestic  use  of  oilseed  meal  during  October-December  I96O  is  estimated 
at  close  to  3.4  million  tons,  about  6    percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1959.    The  total  supply  of  3,993,000  tons  for  the  3  months  was  up  k  percent 
over  last  year.    Exports  were  substantially  smaller  (table  I3).    Paxt  of  this 
larger  supply  for  domestic  use  went  into  stocks  at  crusher's  plants,  which  in- 
creased 77,000  tons  from  October  1  to  January  1.    The  33^,000  tons  of  oilseed 
meal  on  hand  January  1  were  up  53  percent  above  stocks  on  that  date  last  year. 

The  production  of  soybean  meal  totaled  2,582,000  tons  during  October- 
December,  130,000  tons  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  soybean  meal  have 
again  been  heavy  so  far  this  year,  totaling  117,000  tons  in  the  first  2  months, 
only  17,000  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959*     During  October-December  I96O, 
an  estimated  2,373,000  tons  were  fed  to  livestock,  9  percent  more  than  in  that 
period  of  last  year.    Stocks  increased  to  106,000  tons  on  January  1,  40,000 
more  than  a  year    earlier.    Production  of  soybean  meal  for  the  entire  I96O-6I 
feeding  year  is  expected  to  total  around  9,300,000  tons  which  would  be  a  little 
above  the  1959-60  output.    Exports  probably  will  fall  below  the  record  652,000 
tons  of  1959-60  and  domestic  feeding  may  be  up  around  4  or  5  percent.  Supplies 
of  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  are  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  those  of  last 
year,  while  exports  are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller.    As  a  result,  the 
total  quantities  available  for  domestic  feeding  are  expected  to  be  a  little 
larger  than  in  1959-60.    Large  total  stocks  of  the  oilseed  meals  on  January  1, 
up  115,000  tons  from  a  year  earlier,  will  add  to  supplies  available  for  the 
January-September  period. 


Large  Supplies  of  Molasses 
Available  for  Feeding 

Large  supplies  of  molasses  were  available  for  livestock  feeding  in 
1959-60.    Supplies  continued  large  at  least  into  the  early  part  of  the  I96O-6I 
season.    In  1959-60,  domestic  mainland  production  increased  to  I8I  million 
gallons,  up  8  percent  from  1958-59-    Imports  in  1959-60  increased  more  than  a 
third  over  I958-59  to  421  million  gallons,  only  a  little  below  the  record  im- 
ports in  1952-53'    These  two  sources  together  with  shipments  from  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  gave  a  record  supply  of  68I  million  gallons,  over  a  fifth  larger 
than  in  I958-59.    The  quantity  available  for  feeding  increased  to  535  million 
gallons,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  million  gallons  over  6ther  recent  years. 
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Table  13  .-  Oilseed  cake  and  meal:     Supply  and  distribution^  United  States, 
October-Decenber  1959  and  I96O 


Supply 

stributi  on 

Iten 

Stocks 

:  Pro- 

•  Other 

stocks 

\  W^-  U  •     X  J 

1/ 

•  duction 

:  Imports  : 

UctJ_  < 

r  ecu. 

•  uses  2j 

/      •     Tt'v'r^ "t"  c? 
/     •     iliApOX^  Go 

(Dec.  30) 

1,000 

1, 000 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

uL-ns 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

^  / 
il 

d., 

00 

QV 

1,000 

11 

1  1  oft 

r 
0 

xxu 

Linseed 

33 

T 

X 

ip4- 

Aft 

DO 

)i  t; 

41 

—  ~  CLIlLi.  1,/ 

2 

16 

0 

18 

2 

Copra 

V 

]_ 

3^ 

31+ 

V 

Total 

191 

3,  o21 

13 

12 

21Q 

i960  5/ 

Soybean 

83 

2,582 

2,665 

2,373 

6 

180 

106 

Cottonseed 

137 

985 

8 

1,130 

887 

6 

1+0 

197 

Linseed 

29 

106 

3/ 

135 

75 

35 

25 

Peanut 

2 

16 

18 

15 

3 

Copra 

6 

38 

1 

^5 

k2 

3 

Total 

257 

3.727 

9 

3,993 

3,392 

12 

255 

33i^ 

1/  stocks  at  processors'  plants. 2/  Estirnated  quantities  of  soybean  aeal  used  for  industrial 
purposes  and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers.     3/  Less  than  50  tons. 
U/  Not  reported.    _5/  Preliminary.     Exports  and  imports  partly  estimated. 


Table   l^J-.-  Industrial  molasses:     Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  average  195^-58,  annual  1953-59 


beginning 
October  1 

Pro- 
duction 
1/ 

Mil. 

gal. 

Average 

195^-58 

160.2 

1953 

li+6.3 

195^^ 

II+8.I 

1955 

162.1 

1956 

l»f7.6 

1957 

17^^.9 

1958 

168.1 

1959  7/ 

181.0 

Supply 
Imports 

and 
inship- 
ments 


Total 


:                       Domestic  utilization  : 

:    Products  : 
:  of  alcohol  :  Livestock 
:  plants  and  :  feed 
:distilleries :  3/ 
:         2/         :  - 

Other 
uses 

y 

Total  '• 

1/  ; 

Exports 

6/ 


Mil. 
gal. 

399-5 

i+59.6 
1+86.1 
305.7 
366.1 
390.3 
500.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

■559.7 

568.2 
607.7 
6^8.3 
i+53.3 
51+1.0 
558.4 
681.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

81.8 

91.6 
102.5 

131.9 
5I+.6 
65.0 
55.0 
60.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

392.8 


1+06.6 
1+21.5 
1+33.3 
312.3 
389.9 
1+17.0 
535.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

82.0 

68.0 
76.0 
82.0 
81+. 0 
81+. 0 
81+. 0 
84.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

556.6 

566.2 
600.0 
6I+7.2 
1+50.9 
538.9 
556.0 
679.0 


Mil. 
gal. 

3-1 

2.0 
7.7 


ij  Includes  mainland  cane,  beet,  refiners'  blackstrap  and  citrus  molasses  and  hydrol. 
2/  Ethyl  and  butyl  alcohol,  acetone  and  distilled  spirits. 
3/  Residual;  includes  other  minor  uses  and  waste. 

X/  Used  in  production  of  yeast,  citric  acid,  vinegar,  insecticides,  etc  Also  includes  small 
quantities  of  edible  sirups  and  molasses. 

5/  Not  adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks,  for  which  data  are  not  available. 

y  Revised.    From  continental  United  States  only.    Previously  included  exports  from  Hawaii  sind 
Puerto  Rico. 
jj  Preliminary. 
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It  appears  iinlikely  that  all  of  this  increase  was  fed  in  I959-6O — part 
of  these  hig  supplies  prohahly  went  into  increased  stocks  at  the  close  of  the 
feeding  year  for  which  data  are  not  available .    Such  a  "buildup  in  stocks  woiild 
help  to  offset  any  future  decline  in  imports. 

Supplies  of  molasses  appear  adequate  at  least  for  the  first  half  of  the 
1960-61  feeding  year  based  on  indications  in  January.    Mainland  domestic  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  remain  at  a  high  level.    Supplies  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  will  probably  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  recent  years.    Nonfeed  uses  of 
molasses  are  not  expected  to  increase.    Imports  of  molasses,  however,  probably 
will  not  be  maintained  at  the  high  level  reached  in  1959-60. 

The  level  of  total  supplies  in  196O-6I  is  still  somewhat  \mcertain 
because  of  conditions  in  Cuba-which  normally  supplies  about  half  of  our  imports 
In  1959-60,  the  total  of  ^+21  million  gallons  imported  included  about  212  mil- 
lion gallons  from  Cuba.    By  comparison,  in  1958-59  when  molasses  imports 
totaled  305  million  gallons,  Cuba  supplied  only  112  million,  substantially 
less  than  the  usual  share  of  the  total. 

The  current  sugar  crop  in  Cuba  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  those  of 
recent  years.    Even  with  greater  domestic  requirements  in  Cuba  for  distillation 
large  quantities  will  be  available  for  export.    However,  the  availability  of 
these  supplies  to  the  United  States  d\iring  the  coining  year  partially  depends 
on  the  international  situation. 

Prices  of  blackstrap  molasses  at  New  York  rose  in  November  I96O  after 
remaining  at  13.5  cents  per  gallon  since  February  I96O.    This  rise  has  con- 
tinued, and  on  January  2k  the  price  had  reached  I5.5  cents  per  gallon.  The 
rise  in  prices  apparently  reflects  a  strong  demand  for  molasses,  but  it  may 
also  arise,  in  part,  from  the  uncertain  supply  situatiori. 


High-Protein  Feed  Prices 
Lower  Than  a  Year  Ago 

Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  averaged  about  11  percent  lower  in  November 
January  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959-60.    Lower  prices  this  year  reflect 
reduced  demand — both  domestic  and  foreign — and  larger  supplies  of  some  of 
these  feeds.    After  reaching  a  postwar  low  of  72  percent  of  the  19^7-^9  aver- 
age in  November,  the  index  of  prices  of  the  11  major  high-protein  feeds  rose 
to  80  percent  for  the  first  k  weeks  of  January  when  prices  were  8  percent 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.    V/hile  prices  of  high -protein  feeds  are  lower  than 
a  year  earlier  this  winter,  they  are  expected  to  show  more  strength  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer — probably  averaging  higher  than  in  that  period  of  I96O. 

Soybean  meal  led  the  rise  in  high-protein  feed  prices  from  November 
to  Janiiary.    In  the  first  k  weeks  of  January,  the  price  at  Decatur  averaged 
$5^-25  per  ton,  $10.75  higher  than  in  late  November,  but  $7.25  lower  than 
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Table  15  .-  Price  coniparisons  for  specified  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale, 
"bulk,  average  195'+- 58,  annual  I958-6I 

Year    '  Unit  '  Jan.     \  Feb.  *  Mar.   \  Apr.     |  May    ]  June  *  July    |  Aug.  '  Sept.  '  Oct.   •  Nov.   *  Dec. 


;  :  Soybean  meal,  price  per  ton  (Decatur)  

1951^-58  :  Dol.  :  57.10      57720    5HT90    527^5      60.75    Ovy.25    63.25-     6l.i<-5    57^00    52755    52T75      54. 05 

1958  :     "  :  43.75      he.90    54.25    59.50      55.60    56.75    68.60     60.25    59.70    50.60    54.75  60.90 

1959  :    "  :  63.25     5'+.75    55-10    55.90     55.40    54.80    58. 50     54.25    51.70    56. 60    58. 50     58. 70 

1960  :    "  :  61.50     57.50    55.85    56.50     54.20    52.50    50.75     50.30    53.75    48.95    44.50  51.25 

1961  :    "  ;  ^^+.25  

:  :  Cottonseed  meal,  price  per  ton  (Memphis) 

1954-58  :  Dol.  :  58.90     57T25    5^745    5^770     55.75    55.10    58.75     60. 80    5O5    53^75    557^5     58. 30 

1958  :    "  :  53.80     56.50    59.60    59.65     59.45    59.90    63.20     61.00    55.10    52.00    57.75  64.40 

1959  :    "  :  69.50     62.90    60.60    60.60     59.40    59-30    64.15     51.25    51.80    58.40    62.85  60.30 

1960  :    "  :  57.90     53.50    56.00    54.35.     52.40    53.60    55-35     57-70    52. 60    52-75    52.50  52.25 

1961  :  :  51-75  

:  :  Cottonseed  meal  price  as  a  percentage  of  soybean  meal  

1954-58  :  Pet.  :  103.2     lOOTl     95TB     90T5       9TTB     9175     9279       9BT9     9^72    IoITt    10575  107-9 

1958  :    "  :  123.0      120.5    109.9    100.3     106.9    105.6     92.1     101.2     92.3    102.8    IO5.5  105.7 

1959  :    "  :  109.9     114.9    110.0    108.4     IO7.2    108.2    IO9.7       94.5    100.2    103.2   I07.4     102. 7 

1960  :    "  :    94.1       93.0    100.3      96.2       96.7    102.1    109.1     114.7     97.9    IO7.8    II8.0  102.0 

1961  :    "  :_95A  

:  ;  Meat  ceal,  price  per  ton  (Chicago) 

195')~5fi  :  Dol.  :  73.35     757lO    7^790    BSTBo     B¥7l5    83. 15    90.45     89. 50    86.95   82.20    7?700  75-50 

1958  :     "  :  75-05     81.OO    97. 90  102. 30      99.45    97. 90  115-15    II6.6O  IO3.75  100.00    85. 30    102. 50 

1959  :    "  :110.95    IO5-60  100. 50    99-25     89. 05    85-75    87. 20     77-50   76. 50    72-05    70-95     67. 50 

1960  :    "  :  72.80     69-35    76-65    79-35     70-40    71-40    71-25     71-25    68.75    66.65    64.25  70.95 

1961  :    "  :  83.75  

:  :  Meat  meal  price  as  a  percentage  of  soybean  meal   

1954-58  :  Pet.  :  128.5     131-3    134.0    132. 2     138.5    138.0    143.0     145.6    152. 5    155-5    140.3  139-7 

1958  :    "  :  171-5     172-7    180.5    171-9     178.9    172-5    167-9     193-5    173-8    197-6    155-8     168. 3 

1959  :    "  :  175-^*-     192-9    182.4    177. 5     I6O.7    156.5    1^+9-1  148.0    127.3    121.3  115-0 

1960  :    "  :  118.4     120.6    137-2    l40.4     129.9    136.O    l40.4     l4l.7    127.9    136.2    144.4  138.4 

1961  .:    "  :  154.4  

:  ;  Fish  meal,  price  per  ton  (Buffalo) 

1954-58  :  Dol.  :135.90    135.20  134.05  134.10    132.20  132.00  13I.IO    129.25  130.55  135-10  139.20  141.95 

1958  :    "  :129.70    126.60  124.75  131.25    134.75  134.75  139.25    l45.4o  146.75  145.00  152.75  I60.6O 

1959  :     "  :162.50    162.75  161.20  153.90    134.85  128. 80  129.OO    129. 00  126.60  125-00  123.OO  121.40 

1960  :    "  :118.75    110.00  IO8.8O  IO7.OO      98. 60    94.00    91.25     89. 60    89. 00    89. 00    89. 00     89. 00 

1961  :  :  89.00  

:  :-  Fish  meal  price  as  a  percentage  of  soybean  meal 

1954-58  :  Pet.  ;  238.0     236.4    227.6    214.0     217.6    219. 1    207.3     210.3    229. 0    255.6    263.9  262.6 

1958  :    "  :  296.5     269.9    230,0    220.6     242.4    237.4    203.0     241.3    245.8    286.6    279. 0  263.7 

1959  :    "  :  256.9     297.3    292.6    275.3      243.4    235.0    220.5      237.8    244.9    220.8    210.3  206.8 

1960  :    "  :  193-1     191-3    19h.&    189.4     181.9    179-0    179-8     178.I    165.6    181.8    200.0  173.7 

1961  :    "  :  164.1  

:  :  '  Distillers'  dried  grains,  price  per  ton  (CiaciBBati) 

195^^-58  :  Dol.  :  56.70      5^740    55T4o    55750      5O5  5^715      55T!Jo    5^73o    527^5    52770  53.35 

1958  :    "  :  49.50      50.00    50.00    50.00      51.00    55.00    56.00      57.25    58.20    51.75    50.25  49.00 

1959  :    "  :  51.75     51.25    51.00    55.00     55.00    47.60    47.00     48.00    44.80    42.00    45.00     52. 80 

1960  :     "  :  56.50     57.00    56.90    55.25      47.40    44.75    47.25     49.80    51.50    52.50    54.20  55.00 

1961  :    "  ;  58.00   

:  ;  Distillers'  dried  grains  price  as  a  percentage  of  soybean  neal 

1954-58  :  Pet.  :    99T3     10271     9972     5H73     ^B97l     8577  9o72     9573     9975     99.9  98.7 

1958  :    "  :  113.1     106.6     92.2     84.0     v91-7     96-9     81.6       95-0     97.5    102.3     91.8  80.5 

1959  :    "  :    81.8       93.6     92.6     98.4       99.3     86.9     80.3       88.5     86.7     74.2     76.9  89.9 

1960  :    "  :    91.9       99.1    101.9     97.8       87.5     85.2     93.1       99.0     95.8    107.3    121.8  107-3 

1961  :    "  :  106.9 


1/  Average  for  the  first  4  weeks  of  January. 
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a  year  earlier.    Any  further  gains  in  soybean  meal  prices  probably  will  be  less 
pronounced  than  during  the  past  2  months--  but  demand  is  expected  to  be  stronger 
this  spring  and  siommer  than  last,  and  prices  firmer  than  in  that  period  of  196O. 
In  i960,  soybean  meal  prices  fell  about  $10.00  per  ton  from  January  to  July. 

Prices  of  meat  meal,  tankage,  gluten  feed  and  brewers '  dried  grains  also 
have  advanced  materially  from  seasonal  low  levels  reached  last  fall,  while  more 
moderate  gains  have  been  made  in  prices  of  linseed  meal  and  distillers '  dried 
grains.     Fish  meal  prices  have  been  stable  in  recent  months.    In  January,  fish 
meal  at  Buffalo  was  only  about  $5.00  per  ton  above  meat  meal  at  Chicago,  the 
lowest  margin  in  the  postwar  years.    Prices  of  fish  meal  and  meat  ineal  are  much 
lower  now  than  the  high  levels  reached  2  years  ago,  when  they    brought  a  high 
premium  over  soybean  meal.    Increased  supplies  of  animal  protein  feeds  in  I96O 
and  reduced  demand  for  hog  and  poultiy  feeds  were  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  prices  of  these  feeds .     Meat  meal    prices  advanced  relative 
to  soybean  meal  prices  in  recent  months  and  in  Januaiy  they  were  above  the 
195^-58  average  relative  to  soybean  meal  (table  15)-    Fish  meal  prices,  however, 
continued  a  downward  trend  relative  to  soybeaxi  meal.    In  January  fish  meal 
prices  were  only  l6k  percent  of  soybean  meal,  the  lowest  since  the  summer  of 
1952. 

While  animal  and  marine  protein  have  been  low  in  relation  to  soybean 
meal  this  last  year--  cottonseed  meal  and  distillers '  dried  grains  have  been 
above  the  195^-58  average  in  relation  to  soybean  meal.    The  generally  strong 
demand  for  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle  feeds--  as  well  as  the  broader  use  of 
distillers '  grains  and  solubles  in  recent  years —  have  at  least  contributed  to 
the  strength  in  prices  of  these  feeds. 

January  1  Hay  Stocks  Up  6  Percent 

Disappearance  of  hay  during  May-December  I96O  was  9  percent  below  the 
heavy  disappearance  in  the  same  period  of  1959 —  leaving  6  percent  more  hay 
on  farms  January  1.    While  hay  consiamption  was  below  last  year,  it  was  a  little 
above  the  195^-58  average.    January  1  stocks  were  also  above  average.  The 
larger  hay  stocks  now  on  farms  probably  will  be  reflected  in  a  larger  carryover 
next  May  1,  but  it  probably  will  be  below  the  high  level  reached  in  1958  and 
1959. 
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Seasonal  Variation  in  Prices,  of  Byproduct  Feeds 
William  R.  Askew 

Inforriiation  on  seasonal  variation  of  iDyproduct  feed  prices  is  an  aid 
to  feeders  and  feed  mixers  in  planning  their  purchase  and  storage  programs. 
Many  livestock  and  poiiltry  feeders  are  interested  in  a  few  feeds  that  they 
regularly  use  for  their  feeding  operations^  while  comraercial  processors  often 
consider  many  different  types  of  feeds  and  feed  ingredients.    Both  of  these 
buyers  are  concerned  with  getting  the  byproduct  feed. that  meets  their  require- 
ments at  the  least  cost.    Since  there  is  a  high  degree  of  substitution  betvreen 
many  byproduct  feeds,  it  is  often  feasible  to  use  different  feeds  at  different 
times  of  the  year  depending  on  relative  prices. 

The  indexes  of  seasonal  variation  shown  in  table  1  for  I6  byproduct 
feeds  were  computed  utilizing  an  electronic  computer  program.    Prices  in  the 
calendar  years  19^8-59  ^•'t  the  wholesale  market  considered  to  be  most  repre- 
sentative for  the  individual  feed  were  used  as  the  basic  data.  Original 
monthly  prices  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  12-month  centered  moving  aver- 
ages.   These  percentages  are  further  refined  and  the  indexes  that  are  subse- 
quently derived  are  adjusted  so  that  their  svaa  is  1200.    Such  adjusted  monthly 
values  represent  indexes  of  seasonal  variation. 


The  Index  of  Seasonal 
Variation  in  Price 

Prices  of  the  3  major  oilseed  meals --soybean,  cottonseed  and  linseed — 
are  lowest  during  the  period  when  the  crushing  season  begins  (table  I6) .  The 
highest  prices  noraially  occur  toward    the  end  of  the  crushing  season  for  both 
soybean  and  cottonseed  meal,  while  for  linseed  meal  they  come  during  the  win- 
ter.   The  seasonal  index  of  soybean  meal  prices  are  also  shoim  on  the  cover 
chart  while  the  index  for  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  prices  appear  on  page  23. 
The  seasonal  variation  in  prices  of  both  peanut  and  copra  meals  is  less  pro- 
noimced  and  probably  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  prices  of  the  major 
oilmeals.    Supplies  of  both  peanut  and  copra  meals  are  relatively  small  and 
each  has  localized  or  specialized  uses.    Copra  meal  is  imported  either  as 
meal  or  raw  copra  for  processing  in  this  country  and  is  used  mainly  in  dairy 
feed.    Peanut  meal  is  largely  utilized  in  the  Southeast,  the  major  peanut  pro- 
ducing area. 

Crushing  of  soybeans  in  recent  years  has  been  considerably  more  constant 
from  month  to  month  than  that  of  either  cottonseed  or  linseed.    Even  in  the 
low-crushing  months  of  July,  August  and  September  there  is  relatively  little 
difference  in  production  from  that  of  other  quarters .    By  contrast,  about  half 
of  the  cottonseed  crop  is  crushed  during  October- January.    The  proportion  of 
the  linseed  crop  crushed  by  months  is  less  uniform  than  soybean  meal  but  much 
more  stable  than  cottonseed. 
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Supply     of  oilseed  meal,  as  for  many  other  feeds,  is  only  part  of  the 
explanation  of  the  seasonal  price  variation.     The  demand  for  oilseed  meals 
varies  from  season  to  season,  and  differs  even  between  the  oilmeals .  Soybean 
meal  enjoys  acceptance  among  most  classes  of  livestock  and  poultry  while  the 
other  oilseed  meals  have  more  specialized  or  limited  uses.    Recently,  the  ex- 
port market  has  become  an  important  demand  factor  for  soybean  meal.  Both 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  are  extensively  used  for  cattle  feeding  and-  lin- 
seed is  especially  sought  for  cattle  finishing.     Generally,  the  demand  for 
cattle  feeds  is  strongest  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  then  declines  in  the 
late  spring  and  summer  when  pastures  and  ranges  are  available.    While  soybean 
meal  is  fed  to  all  types  of  livestock  and  poultry,  it  is  the  major  protein 
supplement  in  poultry  and  hog  feeds.     The  seasonally  strong  demand  for  these 
feeds  in  the  spring  and  summer  contributes  to  the  seasonal  rise  in  soybean 
meal  prices  at  that  time. 

The  index  of  seasonal  variataLon  in  prices  of  a  number  of  other  bypro- 
duct feeds  are  given  in  table  I6  and  in  the  accompanying  chart.    These  feeds 
are  grouped  according  to  the  classification  of  type  of  protein  and  into  a 
general  group.    Within  the  Animal  Protein  Group,  there  appears  to  be  some  off- 
setting of  high  and  low  price  periods  between  fish  meal  and  the  two  byproducts 
from  livestock  slaughter--  meat  meal  and  tankage.    The  low  price  period  for 
fish  meal  comes  dviring  July-September  when  commercial  fishing  operations  are 
at  their  seasonal  high.    During  this  same  period,    meat  meal  and  tankage 
prices  are  seasonally  high —  a  period  when  livestock  slaughter  operations  are 
at  a  low  level.    Both  fish  meal  and  meat  meal  are  used  in  poultry  and  hog  feeds 
with  the  larger  part  of  the  fish  meal  going  to  poultry.    The  presently  unevalu- 
ated  growth  factor  derived  by  poultry  from  fish  meal  is  a  major  reason  for  the 
poultry  industries'  demand  for  this  meal. 

The  three  feeds  in  the  Grain  Protein  Group  have  somewhat  ZQ.e  same  sea- 
sonal pattern  in  their  prices.    They  have  their  low  periods  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  and  their  high  period  during  the  winter.    Distillers'  dried 
grains  and  gluten  feed  and  meal  both  have  relatively  little  seasonal  variation 
in  their  prices  compared  to  brewers'  dried  grains.    Production  of  both  dis- 
tillers '  grains  and  gluten  feed  is  relatively  more  stable  from  month  to  month 
than  that  of  brewers'  grains.    Each  of  these  feeds  is  extensively  used  for 
dairy  cattle  and  the  conrpetition  of  summer  pasture  with  the  heavy  brewers' 
grains  production  period  puts  considerable  pressure  on  prices, 

j.n  the  general  group  are  many  diverse  though  important  byproduct  feeds . 
Wheat  middlings  and  bran  have  the  same  seasonal  pattern,  and  the  price  change 
from  low  to  high  period  is  about  25    percent  for  each.    Alfalfa  meal  prices 
have  the  most  extreme  seasonal  variation  of  any  of  the  feeds  studied,  wMle 
the  seasonal  of  both  hominy  feed  and  molasses  is  not  very  pronounced.  The 
situation  confronting  alfalfa  meal  is  similar  to  that  of  brewers '  dried  grains 
in  that  the  period  of  heaviest  production  does  not  coincide  with  the  period  of 
greatest  demand.    Even  though  more  and  lower  cost  storage  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  alfalfa  meal  it  has  not  reduced  the  wide  seasonal  swing  in  the  price 
of  this  feed. 
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Variation  in  Prices  Around 
The  Seasonal  Indexes 

The  variation  about  the  seasonal  index —  measured  "by  the  standard  devia- 
tion—  is  shovn  for  a  n'onber  of  the  major  "byproduct  feeds  in  table  17  •  This 
gives  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  the  dispersion     of  monthly  prices  (mea- 
sured as  a  percentage  of  the  12 -month  moving  average)  of  these  feeds  about  the 
index  for  each  month.    Based  on  past  experience,  prices  would  be  expected  to 
fall  within  this  range  in  2  out  of  3  years.    For  example,  during  the  12  years 
19^8- 59^  two-thirds  of  the  soybean  meal  prices  reported  in  December  were 
within  a  band  of  2  percent  around  the  index  of  97 •    By  contrast,  this  band 
must  increase  to  10  percent  around  the  July  index  of  110  to  include  two-thirds 
of  the  prices  reported  in  that  month.    This  means  that  there  is  less  scatter 
in  soybean  meal  prices  in  December  than  in  July. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  similar  to  soybean  meal  in  that  the  winter  months 
had  the  least  variation  around  the  index  and  the  summer  months  the  most.  How- 
ever, linseed  meal  prices  have  the  most  monthly  scatter  around  the  index  in 
May  and  the  least  in  February  and  l-larch.    The  amplitude  of  seasonal  varia- 
tion, as  well  as  the  range  about  the  index,  however,  must  be  considered  in 
appraising  how  reliable  the  seasonal  indexes  are  as  measures  of  probable  price 
changes  during  the  year.    For  example,  alfalfa  meal  with  indexes  ranging 
from  73  in  June  to  121  in  February  has  a  more  significant  seasonal  pattern 
than  most  other  b^/product  feeds,  even  though  the  scatter  in  prices  about  the 
seasonal  pattern  is  a  little  greater  than  for  a  number  of  other  feeds. 


Changes  in  Prices  of  Selected 
Feeds  From  Seasonal 
Low  to  High 

Another  comparison  of  the  changes  in  prices  is  shown  in  table  I8. 
The  change  from  the  seasonal  low  period  of  the  year  to  the  seasonal  high  is 
compared  for  6  selected  feeds. 

The  change  in  soybean  meal  prices  between  the  seasonal  low  months  of 
October  and  November  and  the  high  months  of  June,  July  and  August  are  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  terms  derived  from  actual  prices.    In  only  three  of 
the  years  shown,  1952-53^  195^-55  and  I959-6O  did  the  average  price  in  the 
seasonal  high  months  fail  to  rise  from  the  level  in  the  seasonal  low  months. 
In  the  last  6  years  there  has  been  less  seasonal  rise  from  low  to  high  in 
soybean  meal  prices  than  in  the  first  6  years.     In  this  period,  only  1957-58 
exceeded  the  12-year  average  rise  of  13  percent.     In  the  6  years  prior  to 
195^-55  the  rise  from  low  to  high  exceeded  the  12-year  average  k  times, 
equaled  it  once  and  failed  to  make  the  rise  once. 
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Table  18.-  Byproduct  feeds:     Change  in  prices  from  seasonal  low  to 
seasonal  high  period  for  selected  feeds,  19^^8-59  l/ 


;  Soybean 

:  Cottonseed 

:  Linseed 

:  Meat 

:    Fish  : 

Alfalfa 

;  meal 

:  meal 

:  meal 

:  meal 

liltrdX 

Item 

.Oct. -Nov. :Sept.-0ct. 

: June -Aug . 

: Nov. -Dec . 

: June— Aug. : 

June— July 

>  bO 

«  -t-/-i 
I  zo 

:  to 

:  to 

ISO  : 

bO 

,  <j  Line  — >iUg  t 

•  Ti  1  T  T  r  All 

i<J  uxy— /iug. 

:Dec .-Jan. : July-Sept. 

•  CI  CXIJ.  .  — i^CiX   .  , 

Tea  y-i  TPci"}-i 
U  CXil  .  — i?  C  U  • 

•            13 /-I + 

,        rCt; . 

JrCX  • 

rCX, . 

rC  0 . 

-L^*-HJ"*y^  A-iV excise 

:  J--1-J 

Tin 
±1x1 

112 

110 

x;)0 

1qU8 

:  123 

110 

119 

78 

1  itO 

lis 

IPS 

120 

126 

on 

x^  y 

.  llU 

98 

96 

116 

XXX 

1951 

:  131 

136 

12k 

92- 

117 

176 

83 

71 

109 

101 

10^ 

XV  J 

122 

1953 

:  153 

133 

115 

8^ 

lOlj- 

200 

195^^ 

80 

87 

116 

126 

lk7 

1955 

:  106 

109 

101 

9k 

110 

lk3 

1956 

:  lOi^ 

103 

97 

119 

103 

198 

1957 

135 

127 

98 

112 

99 

118 

1958 

:  106 

108 

13k 

163 

116 

188 

1959 

:  89 

102 

113 

86 

87 

132 

1/  Average  prices  in  the  2  or  3  month  period  of  seasonally  high  prices 
divided  by  prices  during  the  2  or  3  months  of  seasonally  low  prices. 


Cottonseed  meal  has  also  had  some  leveling  out  in  the  rise  from  low  to 
high  months  in  recent  years.    In  the  last  5  years  the  price  rise  has  been  the 
same  as  or  below  the  average  k  times.    Linseed  meal  has  remained  about  the 
same  or  has  risen  in  each  of  the  past  12  years.    There  has  been  little  change 
in  this  pattern  during  the  12  years . 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  monthly'-  prices  of  meat  meal  among  the 
different  years,  the  seasonal  index  is  not  very  significant.     In  5  out  of  12 
years  prices  did  not  advance  from  the  computed  seasonal  low  period  ( Novem.be r- 
December)  to  the  seasonal  high,  but  actually  declined.     In  the  7  years  when 
prices  rose  in  line  with  the  average  seasonal  pattern,  the  increases  were  very 
erratic  ranging  from  only  a  1  percent  increase  in  1952-53  to  a  63  percent  in- 
crease in  1958-59'    Changes  in  fish  meal  prices  were  much  more  consistent 
rising  from  the  seasonal  low  to  the  seasonal  high  in  9  years  out  of  the  12.  In 
a  number  of  these  years  the  price  rise  was  fairly  close  to  the  12-year  average 
of  108  percent. 

Of  the  6  feeds  studied  for  the  change  from  low  to  high  price  periods, 
alfalfa  meal  was  the  only  one  that  rose  consistently  in  each  of  the  12  years. 
On  the  average,  the  price  of  this  feed  in  January  and  February  was  50  percent 
above  the  price  in  the  previous  June  and  July.    During  the  12  years  the  price 
increase  ranged  from  15  percent  in  19^+8-^9  to  100  percent  in  1953- 5^» 
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Table  19'-  Hay  supplies  and  disappearance  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average  1954-58,  annual  I953-6O 


Year 
beginning 
May 

Production 

Carryover 
May  1 

'  Total 
i  supply 

•  Disap- 
•pearance 

•  Roughage-' 

•  consuming: 

•  animal  • 
'  units  1/  • 

Supply 
per 
animal 
unit 

•  Disap- 

•  pearance 
•per  animal 

•  unit 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 
1954-58 

114, 409 

18, 302 

132,711 

112, 364 

94,659 

1.40 

1.19 

1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960  2/ 

108,245 
107,834 
112,737 
108,680 
120,977 
121,819 
113,650 
121,242 

15,013 
15,641 
15,290 
16, 528 
17,683 
26,369 
25,867 
17,543 

123,258 
123,475 
128,027 
125,208 
138, 660 
148,188 

139, 517 
138,785 

107,617 
108,185 
111,499 
107, 525 
112,291 
122, 321 
121, 974 

95,664 

96,153 
96,036 
93,364 
92,366 
95,379 
99,629 
102, 752 

1.29 
1.28 
1.33 
1.34 
1.50 
1.55 
1.40 
lo35 

1.12 

1.13 
1.16 

1.15 
1.22 
1.28 
1.22 

1/  Roughage -consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.  For  weights  see  table  70  ,  page  52, 
Grain  and  Feed  Statistics,  March  I96O. 

2/  Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in  January. 


Table   20.-  Hay:     Supply,  May-December  disappearance,  and  stocks 
January  1,  average  1954-58,  annual  1953-60 


Year 
beginning 
May 

Hay 
supply 
May  1 

1/ 

May- 
December 

disap- 
pearance 

Stocks  on 

farms 
January  1 
following 

Roughage - 
consuming 

animal 
.units  fed 

annually 

May-December 

disap- 
pearance 
per  animal 

unit 

January  1 

stocks 
per  animal 
unit 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 
1954-58 

132, 711 

52,680 

80,03^ 

94,659 

.56 

.85 

1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
195  ( 
1958 

1959  , 

1960  2/ 

123,258 

123,475 
128,027 
125,208 
138,660 
148,188 
139,517 
'  138,785 

51,843 
48,988 
52,112 

51,739 
52,224 

58,339 
59, 528 
54,158 

71,415 
74,487 
75,915 
73,469 
86,436 
89,849 
79,989 
84,627 

95,664 

96,153 
96,036 
93,364 
92, 366 
95,379 
99,629 
102, 752 

.54 
.51 
.54 
.55 
.57 
.61 
.60 
.53 

.75 
.77 
.79 
.79 
.94 
.94 
.80 
.82 

1/  Production  plus  farm  stocks  on  May  1.- 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table   21,-  Feed  grains:     Doiuestic  disappearance  and  exports,  by  quarters, 
United  States,  average  195^-58,  annual  1956-60 


Year 

October- 

•  January-March 

April-June 

■  July-Septemuer 

■  October-September 

December  1/ 

oe ginning 

Domestic 

'Exports 

: Dome Stic 

Exports 

: Dome Stic 

•Exports 

: Domestic  :g^,^^^t3 

: Dome Stic : 

Exports 

October 

disap- 

• 2/ 

:  disap- 

:  2/ 

:  disap- 

:  ^ 

:  disap-  : 

2/ 

:  disap-  : 

2/ 

pearance 

:pearance 

:pearance 

:pearance : 

:pearance : 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

'  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

A  Vf^  CTP* 

T\  V  \^  A.  G/ 

1,172 

1+6 

769 

40 

607 

40 

557 

41 

3,105 

167 

1956 

1,156 

1+8 

777 

47 

584 

42 

501 

47 

3,018 

184 

^y?  1 

1,1d9 

62 

765 

48 

660 

43 

579 

47 

3,173 

200 

1  QSfl 

1,285 

60 

884 

50 

724 

62 

619 

58 

3,512 

230 

1  QRQ  ■5/ 

1,353 

66 

981 

49 

772 

58 

690 

55 

3,790 

223 

lyou  j^/ 

l,3b2 

79 

Oats 

V  c  J.  cL^C 

263 

7 

355 

6 

277 

7 

423 

9 

1,318 

29 

1956 

261 

8 

313 

4 

243 

4 

386 

7 

1,203 

23 

1  Q^7 

228 

8 

330 

4 

269 

9 

406 

6 

1,233 

27 

278 

7 

372 

10 

288 

9 

412 

18 

1,350 

44 

222 

11 

279 

7 

209 

9 

333 

12 

1,043 

39 

228 

6 

Barley 

A  VP  ra  XTf* 

87 

20 

79 

18 

69 

23 

100 

29 

335 

90 

1956 

96 

13 

81 

13 

67 

13 

92 

12 

336 

51 

1 

93 

21+ 

75 

25 

70 

32 

107 

39 

345 

120 

81+ 

30 

80 

25 

75 

23 

116 

41 

355 

119 

1Qc;q  •5/ 

81 

29 

93 

26 

59 

22 

103 

22 

33b 

99 

99 

23 

Total  (Million  tons) 

3  Grains 

A  T        V  Q  (TO 

J-i  V  c  1 

195lt-58 

39.1 

1.9 

29.1 

1.7 

23.1 

1.8 

24.8 

2.0 

llo.l 

7.4 

38.8 

1.8 

28.7 

1.7 

21.8 

1.6 

22.5 

1.7 

111.8 

6.8 

1  QS7 

38.6 

2.5 

28.5 

2.0 

24.5 

2.1 

25.3 

2.3 

116.9 

8.9 

42.  i' 

".5 

32.6 

2.2 

26.7 

2.4 

26.7 

2.9 

128.4 

10.0 

1959  3/ 

43.1+ 

2.7 

34.2 

2.1 

26.4 

2.3 

27.1 

2.3 

131.1 

1  QfiO  ^  / 

44.2 

2.9 

Sorg 

hum  grain 

(Million  bushels)  4/ 

76 

7 

63 

3 

37 

3 

10 

9 

186 

22 

1  Q^7 

118 

7 

83 

10 

66 

16 

10 

24 

277 

57 

177 

21+ 

79 

28 

64 

18 

5/ 
26 

30 

5/310 

100 

1959  3/ 

191 

26 

107 

23 

90 

20 

30 

4l4 

99 

IQ60  ^/ 

163 

25 

Total  (Million  tons) 

4  Grains 

1956 

1+1.0 

2.0 

30.5 

1.8 

22.9 

1.6 

22.6 

1.9 

117.0 

7.3 

1957 

1+1.9 

2.6 

30.8 

2.3 

26.3 

2.6 

25.6 

3.0 

124.6 

10.5 

1958 

1+7.1+ 

3.2 

34.8 

2.9 

28.4 

2.9 

26.7 

3.7 

137.3 

12.7 

1959  3/ 

1+8.7 

3.4 

37.2 

2.8 

28.9 

2.9 

27.8 

3.1 

142.6 

12.2 

i960  3/ 

•      1+8. 7 

3.6 

1/  Includes  all  corn  in  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1. £/  Corn,  cornineal,  grits 
and  wet  process  products,  oats  and  oat  meal,  barley  and  malt  and  sorghum  grain.    _3/  Preliminary.     4/  Quar- 
terly disappearance  not  available  prior  to  1956.     5/  Quarterly  figures  for  October-June  domestic  disap- 
pearance add  to  320  million  bushels,  leaving  a  balancing  item  of  -10  million  for  July-September.     Some  of 
the  sorghum  grain  fed  and  exported  in  this  quarter  would  come  from  the  1959  crop. 
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Table  22.-  Feed  grains:     Stocks  by  quarters,  United  States,  19;>9-6l  1/ 


Year 

Januar;/  1 

:           April  1 

July  1 

:         October  1 

1,000  ba. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  DU. 

1,000  bu. 

Corn 

1959 
i960 
1961 

3,926,860 
4,393,376 
k,  700, 326 

2,993,747 
3,3d3,Oi4 

2,207,763 
2,533,393 

1,530,437 
1,789,233 

Oats 

1959 
i960 
1961 

1,045,103 
770,836 
850,874 

6b4,26') 
^5,351 

3c7, 572 
268,200 

1,004,158 
1,084,766 

Barley 

1959 
I960 
1961 

393, bo3 
361,931 

352,051 

290,888 
245,631 

194, 998 
167, 69"^, 

463, 507 
468,244 

Sorghijm  grain 

1959 
i960 
1961 

718,820 
877,012 
1,031,610 

011,354 
741^,940 

528,925 
637,275 

509, 984 
581,702 

1/  stocks  in  all  positions,  including  stocks  on  farms,  at  terminal  iriarkets,  interior  mills,  elevators 
and  warehouses  and  Governinent-owned. 


Table  23.-  Feed  grains:     Distribution  of  January  1  stocks.  United  States, 

average  1956-60,  annual  1959-01 


Year 

Parr/. 

:  Coinraodity 

:  Credit 

:     Corporation  1/ 

Kill, 
elevator  and 
warehouse 

:  Total 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Corn 

Average 
1956-60 

1959 
I960 
1961 

2, 550,008 
2,696,999 
3,031,325 
3,059,874 

0I9, 738 
633,545 
569, 796 
688,102 

516, 508 
596,322 
792,255 
952,352 

3,686,254 
3,926,866 
4,393,376 
4,700,328 

Oats 

Average 
1956-60 

1959 
i960 
1961 

827, 470 
948, 149 
695,042 
765,926 

3,267 
3,978 
1,692 
1,064 

85,116 
93,066 
74, 104 
83,884 

915,853 
1,045,193 
770,838 
850,874 

Barley 

Average 

1956-60 
1959 
i960 
1961 

198,321 
228,909 
198,852 
202, 107 

4,974 
9,381 
12,351 
13,148 

139,441 
155,373 
150,728 
136,796 

342,736 
393,663 
361,931 

352,051 

Sorghum 

grain 

Average 

1956-60 
1959 
i960 
1961 

144, 621 
190,629 
194, 460 
216,232 

1,287 
2,549 
3,864 
5,259 

363,240 
525,642 
679,288 
810,119 

509, 148 
718,820 
877,012 
1,031,610 

1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  oimed  or  controlled  by  CCC;     other  CCC-ovmed  grain  is  included  in  stocks 


at  other  positions. 
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Table   2k.-  Tankage  and  meat  meal:    Production,  United  States,  by  months,  I958-6O 


19?3-59 

1959-60  1/ 

;  1960-61 

Period 

Tankage 

•  Meat 

Tankage 

I'ieat 

•  Tanicage  • 

Meat  • 

2/ 

•  meal 

:    Totp.l  : 

meal  • 

io  uax 

:     2/  ; 

meal 

Total 

1  nAo 
1,  W'J 

i,  UUU 

-L,  UU'J 

1  AHA 

i  ,  uuu 

T  AAA 

X,  uuu 

1,00c 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

"tens 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Oc  tobe  r 

dri  ,  C 

.lU'I-. 

l<iO.O 

30 . ,-. 

1  aA  0 
lUO  .  d 

130.  ( 

28.1 

110.3 

138,4 

lYOvember 

23.1 

96  .  0 

119.9 

30.9 

104 . 7 

TO'- 

X3;,>  .D 

30.9 

112.0 

l42 . 9 

December 

dd  •  ; 

9  .'.0 

on  0 

:il.9 

Tin  A 
ilX.o 

1  Ji  O  '7 

Xh-3  .  f 

29.0 

113.3 

142.3 

January 

24 . 9 

90 .  ii- 

123 . 3 

29.6 

105  .0 

135.4 

February 

d  i  '  i 

yd,V 

XX,1  •  1 

do .  X 

XO3.3 

TOT  )r 

March 

21.4 

94.0 

115.4 

29.4 

115.2 

144.6 

April 

dL.  1 

9  f  • 

Tip  0 

1 AA  V 

XUU  .  ( 

1  0 

X<:C .  3 

Kay 

22.: 

97.0 

119.5 

26.7 

105.5 

132.2 

June 

21. 

97.2 

118.7 

26.7 

112.3 

139-0 

July 

20.9 

165.0 

131.9 

27.1 

118.0 

145.1 

August 

27.8 

101.4 

129.2 

30.0 

116.6 

146.6 

September 

27.9 

lOx.b 

129.5 

29.6 

115.3 

144.5 

Total 

2'>:'..i 

l,lP.2.4 

1,468.:- 

346.1 

1,317.4  1, 

U03.5 

1/  Januar^'-June  I96O 

revised. 

2/  Dees  not 

include 

tanl'.age  produced  for 

fertilizer. 

Table  25.-  Feed  grains:    Total  stociis  owned  by  CCC,   in  all  positions, 
quarterly,  January  1,  1957  to  date 


Year 


January  1 


April  1 


July  1 


October  1 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Corn 


1957 

1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

1,010,207 
1,117,972 
1,146,452 
1,225,183 
1,1^47,907 

867,039 
1,064,107 
1,102,681 
1,196,916 

798,073 
1,021,432 
1,037,108 
1,151,917 

991,122 
1,101,237 
1,153,445 
1,285,881 

Cats 

1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

32,879 
16,959 
25,550 
11, 730 
11,082 

22, 242 
12,735 
22,875 
12,194 

26, 720 
26, 660 
42, 379 
14,  514 

25,522 
27,453 
26,663 
11,252 

Barley 

1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

40,151 
42, 381 
70,151 
62, 568 
52,153 

33,969 
28, 576 
69,838 
57, ?33 

72, 521 
85,480 
97, 224 
68,709 

65, 502 
74, 440 

74,997 
61,245 

Sorghum  grain 

1957 

1958  : 

1959  : 

1960  : 

1961  : 

60,4l8 
69,446 
287,834 
480,019 
551,744 

50,386 
74,668 
275,9^1 
i^75,337 

77,772 
307,445 
487,179 
571,692 

75,064 
295,021 
481, 479 
548, 588 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Table  26.-  Feed  grains:     Harvested  acreage,  yield  and  production, 
United  States,  average  195^- 58^  annual  I95I-6O 


Corn  1/ 

Oats 

Barley- 

Year 

Harvested ' 

Yi^^<^  =  Produc- 

Harvested 

^i^l^  =  Produc- 

Harvested  * 

Yield 

' ' Produc  — 

acreage  • 

per 

*  ti  on 

acreage 

:  per 

•  tion 

acreage  • 

per 

■  tion 

acre 

:  acre 

',  I 

acre 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

Average 

195^-58 

76.3 

kk.^ 

3,393 

36.0 

37.8 

1,359 

II+.2 

29.2 

1+11+ 

1951 

80.7 

36.2 

2,926 

35.2 

36.3 

1,278 

27.3 

257 

1952 

80.9 

1+0.7 

3,292 

37.0 

32.9 

1,217 

8.2 

27.7 

228 

1953 

80.5 

39.9 

3,210 

37.5 

30.7 

1,153 

8.7 

28.1+ 

2i+7 

195^1 

80.2 

38.1 

3,058 

1+0.6 

3I+.8 

1,1+10 

13.1^ 

28.1+ 

379 

1955 

79.5 

1+0.6 

3,230 

39.2 

38.3 

1,  503 

II+.6 

27.5 

1+01 

1956 

75-6 

3,i^55 

33.7 

3lu5 

1,163 

12.9 

29.1 

377 

1957 

72.6 

1+7.1 

3,1+22 

3h.b 

37.5 

1,301 

15.0 

29.2 

1+37 

1958 

:  73.3 

51.8 

3,801 

31.8 

I+I+.5 

1,1+16 

11+.9 

31.8 

1+75 

1959 

83.5 

51.3 

l+,28l 

28.1+ 

37.6 

1,066 

15.1 

28.0 

1+22 

i960  2/ 

•  82.1 

53.0 

^353 

27.1 

1+2.9 

1,162 

ll+.O 

30.3 

1+23 

Sorghum  grain 

Total  four  feed  grains 

Acreage 

Yield 

Harvested 

:  Yield 

harvested 

per 

Production  : 

acreage 

:  per 

:  Production 

for  grain 

acre 

:    acre  j/  : 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Tons 

tons 

Average 

195^^-58 

ik.O 

26.6 

372 

II+O.I+ 

.98 

137.1 

1951 

8.5 

19.1 

163 

133.9 

.81+ 

113.1 

1952 

5.3 

17.0 

91 

131.5 

.91 

119.7 

1953 

6.3 

18.1+ 

116 

133-0 

.88 

117.5 

195^ 

11.7 

'20.1 

235 

1I+5.8 

.85 

123.9 

1955  : 

12.9 

18.0 

2I+3 

1I+6.2 

.90 

130.9 

1956 

9.3 

22.1 

206 

131.6 

.99 

130.2 

1957 

19.5 

28.9 

56I+ 

1I+I.8 

1.01 

II+2.9 

1958  : 

16.7 

36.6 

610 

136.7 

1.15 

157.6 

1959 

15.6 

37.6 

585 

1I+2.6 

1.15 

163.5 

i960  2/ 

i^l.3 

638 

138.6 

1.22 

168.5 

1/  For  all  purposes. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Computed  from  data  on  production  and  acreage  harvested.    Changes  in  yield 
reflect  changes  in  acreage  of  the  four  grains  and  distribution  by  States,  as  well  as, 
changes  in  the  yield  of  the  individual  grains. 
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Table  29.-  Production,  stocks  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed  grains, 
and  corn  and  barley  processing,  December  I96O  and  January  I96I,  with  conrparisons  l/ 


:  Production 

Stocks 

2/  

Commodity 

: 1958-59  : 

I959-6O: 

1959  : 

i960 

Oct.l, 

=  Oct.  1, 

1960-61 

:  season  : 
:     ?/  : 

season  : 
3/  4/  : 

Dec .  • 

Nov. 

.  : 

Dec . 

;  1959 

•  i960 

Nov.  1 

•  Dec  .  1  '• 

Jan.  1 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

OOM- .  ( 

82.8 

Ilk  1 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

.  9, 490 . 1 

9,  lieD.9 

flft^  7 

OOD  .  I 

Q6  .0 

xup .  ? 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

d,  yj  [  .0 

^44  s 

Pfl(^  7 

CXJ\J  a  J 

Q7.0 

1 67  7 

1  Qfl  ft 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  ^510 

jOU.  { 

37.5 

25.1 

»           J  .  J 

30.4 

34.1 

24.6 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

75-3 

60.4 

5.8 

6.0 

6.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.0 

^ .  J 

2.8 

'.  llh.b 

130.8 

y  *  J 

12 .4 

12.6 

5/ 

6.0 

4-7 

2.7 

12  2HS.^ 

.  A.el ,        ^  •  J 

12, 186.6 

Ll4l . 9 1 

,265.1  1 

217.9 

190.6 

257.1 

299.8 

349.3 

332.2 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

:  1,046.1 

l,l4o.i 

100.6 

93.6 

80.0 

?/ 

2J 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Brewers '  dried  grains 

:  23i<-.6 

236.2 

16.2 

14.6 

15.3 

8T2 

5.7 

478 

3T8 

2.9 

Distillers '  dried  grains 

:  3h8.h 

351.7 

28.1 

30.2 

29.5 

8.9 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

Wheat  niillfeeds 

:  618.0 

4,778.8 

413.0 

413.7 

412.0 

5/ 

5/ 

% 

Rice  milLfeeds 

:  236.4 

267.4 

19.4 

28.0 

32.4 

1/ 

1 

1/ 

1 

>ULi  cLLx  a  meax 

:  1,1+00.0 

1,412.5 

28.6 

30.9 

21.9 

478.4 

553-9 

557.9 

482.8 

397.2 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

:  378.0 

341.7 

18.1 

10.2 

9.9 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Fats  and  oils  used  in 

animal  feeds 

:  237.8 

219.4 

17.0 

18.3 

18.8 

:                                                      Foreign  trade 

:  Imports 

Exports 

•  1959-60  : 

i960 

1959-60 

■  Nov. 

I960 

season  : 
3/  : 

1959    jSept.  ; 

Oct.  '• 

Nov. 

season 
3/ 

1959 

Sept. 

:  Oct.  : 

Nov. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

652.3 

76.9 

47.8 

52.1 

65.0 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

3^-3 

2.9 

.8 

2.8 

2.6 

140.2 

18.2 

9.2 

15.1 

11.3 

L in s e ed  c ake  and  meal 

2.1 

.4 

6/ 

0 

62.6 

10.3 

8.2 

3.6 

17.6 

Peanut  c  ake  and  meal 

0 

0 

5/ 

f 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Copra  cake  and  meal. 

8.1 

.1 

,2 

•  3 

•  7 

% 

5/ 

5/ 

Total 

42.6 

3.^ 

1.0 

3.1 

3.3 

855.1 

105.4 

70.8 

93.9 

68.2 

6.6 

2.8 

4.3 

57.0 

5.0 

2.4 

3.0 

3.1 

95.0 

4.4 

8.4 

10.9 

5.8 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

Tankage 

7.1 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.9 

5/ 

u 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn,  including  products 

1,152 

125 

55 

78 

76 

227,994 

24,752 

15, 130 

17,878 

29, 460 

Oats,  including  oatmeal  • 

1,987 

204 

135 

76 

70 

45,351 

5,546 

5,641 

3,841 

1,647 

Barley,  including  malt  i 

17,  545 

2,782 

528  2 

,005  2,760 

118, 384 

8,337 

9,680 

9,304 

7,370 

Sorghum  grain  . 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

1/ 

99,420 

9,253 

9,920 

7,800 

8,340 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

1959 

I960 

1959-60 

season  3/ 

:    October  : 

!Jovember 

:     August     :  September 

:    October     ;  November 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

Wet-processing  7/  : 

154,010 

L07 

11,901 

13 

,712 

13,080 

13,851  12,396 

Distilled  spirits  and  : 

alcohol  : 

30,719 

3, 

326 

2,565 

2 

,167 

2,030 

2,657 

2,503 

Baxley  : 

,664 

Malt  liquors  : 

79,130 

6, 

365 

4,990 

7 

6,203 

5,647 

5,210 

Distilled  spirits  and  ; 

alcohol  : 

7,694 

586 

637 

469 

454 

617 

621 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price    Waterhouse    and  Company,    and  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
New  York.    2/  At  processors'    plants.    3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley  which  is 
July-June.  4/  Preliminary.     5/  Not  reported.    6/  Less  than  50  tons.    7/  Com,  wet  processing,  December  I96O, 
11,033,995  bushels. 
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The  Feed  Sitixation  is  published  bimonthly 

The  next  issue  of  the  Feed  Situation 
will  be  released  on  April  7 ,  1961. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C  . 
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